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A CLOSE FINISH 


BY C. H. VERSTURME-BUNBURY 


To say that ourselves and the Brecons were rivals is but faintly 
to express the state of affairs that existed between us. 

We were stationed together at the Curragh for two years, 
and found ourselves now again together at Gibraltar. 

The Brecons’ full title, by the way, is the 1st Battalion 
Queen’s Own Breconshire Light Infantry, while we rejoice in 
the name of the Royal Flintshire Regiment, of which distinguished 
corps we form the second battalion, and are more familiarly 
known as ‘ The Panthers.’ 

Though rivals, we were on the very best of terms, both 
officers and men ; and this good feeling was increased rather 
than otherwise by our many close tussles with one another at 
cricket, football, and other games and sports. 

At rackets we were their masters, as we were fortunate 
enough to have two men in the battalion who were very much 
above the average. Both of them had represented their public 
schools in former days, and they had one year come within an 
ace of carrying off the Army Racket Challenge Cup from the 
redoubtable Crawley and Eastwood of the 12th Lancers, 

At billiards, on the other hand, though we had several 
useful performers, the Brecons possessed in Motley a player 
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of such class that he could give thirty in a hundred to the best 
of us, and not infrequently topped the hundred in a single break. 
At polo we were very closely matched, and at the gymkhanas 
‘our representatives could hold their own ; but it was at cricket 
and football that our most exciting struggles for supremacy took 
place, and each regiment would strain every nerve to succeed in 
taking a point off the other in any of our numerous encounters. 
At football we were usually a shade their superiors, but had never 
succeeded in establishing anything like a mastery over them. 

A regimental team necessarily varies very much from year to 
year, owing to officers and men joining and leaving the service— 
going to the other battalion—being seconded for special service 
—and so forth. 

At the Curragh we had made but a sorry show at cricket 
against the Brecons, as, although we had quite a good side, they 
rejoiced in a phenomenal player, who could knock up centuries 
to any extent even in first-class cricket, and whose bowling was 
the mainstay of his county in England whenever he could play 
for them. Fortunately for us, he had shortly before got his 
promotion and had been given a company in the Brecons’ 
second battalion, and for a time after his departure their team, 
which had always found him ready to compile a big score and 
take most of the wickets, were all at sea without him, and we 
had for one season taken an ample revenge on them for our 
former defeats. 

This year, however, they were very much strengthened by 
the arrival of a Captain Jones, who had just completed his 
course at the Staff College—a sound bat, a brilliant field, and 
an excellent captain. Under his care their team had again 
become formidable, the more so that two of their last joined 
subalterns were also capital cricketers. Baynes had played 
for Sandhurst ; besides being a good left-hand bowler he was 
also a fearless striker with the bat, and though not a scientific 
player, could often demoralise the opponents’ bowling by his 
fierce hitting. Radcliffe, their other recruit, was a steady bat, 
rather of the stonewall order, and had played for his college at 
Cambridge before joining the militia, through which he got his 
commission. He was also a very fair wicket-keeper. 

The Governor of Gibraltar has presented a most handsome 
challenge cup to be played for annually by the regiments of 
the garrison, and this usually furnishes close contests and con- 
siderable interest ; but by the rules of the competition only one 
officer is allowed to play in each team, so that the sides that 
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take the field do not really represent the full strength of the 
different regiments. 

The ordinary regimental matches were more interesting to 
most of us, especially as there is no ‘pot’ depending on the 
result of the match. 

We had already met twice in the season and had each scored 
a victory, so that this, the rubber game, which I am about to 
describe, was a subject of the very keenest interest. 

The Brecons played a team made up of six officers, two 
sergeants, andthree men. Upon two of the latter they depended 
chiefly for their bowling in addition to Baynes. 

We played eight officers, a sergeant, a corporal, and one 
man, This man was rather a character in his way, and his 
name was Croker. 

He was one of the regimental cooks—-stood about 5 ft. 9 in. 
in his socks, and weighed 16 stone. He was a really splendid 
wicket-keeper—stood up to any bowling—never missed a catch 
and hardly ever let a bye, but was not quite so good a stumper 
as he might have been. Still, for a regimental team, he was a 
great acquisition. As a bat he was a source of endless amuse- 
ment to our opponents and of vexation to us. As a wicket- 
keeper he seemed to possess the eye of a hawk and the pluck 
of a tiger: he was always cool and coliected, and stood hard 
knocks without turning a hair. The moment, however, that 
he took a bat in his hand to go to the wickets he became a 
different being: he trembled in every limb, he appeared to 
be utterly unable to see or time the balls, he struck feebly 
in the air at slow ones, while anything like a fast ball made 
him execute a hasty retreat in the direction of short-leg. We 
spent hours on him at the nets, coaching him to keep the 
right foot steady and so on, and could get him to play 
quite well at practice; but as soon as it came to a match 
the old Adam prevailed and he repeated his usual inglorious 
performance. 

Our side was captained by our Colonel, a rare old cricketer 
and fine judge of the game. An indifferent bat, but a very fine 
bowler, Colonel Jenkins was second to none in the garrison in that 
department, but was unfortunately beginning to put on flesh 
(or ‘cultivate a field-officer’s figure’ as we irreverently put it), 
and he sometimes seemed to find the ground a very long way 
off when it came to stopping a ball at point, where he invariably 
fielded when not bowling. 

He had one little weakness, which was that he never knew 
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when to take himself off when bowling, and had thrown several 
matches away for us by this propensity. 

He always thought he knew exactly how to get each man on 
the opposite side out. On one occasion two men were in and 
thoroughly set, but the Colonel plugged away at his end in spite 
of being repeatedly hit all over the field. At last one man, 
after hitting four fours off one over of the Colonel’s, was 
unfortunate enough to be run out in attempting a short one off 
the fifth ball. 

‘I thought I should get the beggar presently,’ was the 
Colonel’s complacent remark ! 

Needless to say, the day of our match was fine, as from May 
till October not a drop of rain falls at Gib., much as one often 
longs for it. They won the toss, and as a matter of course 
decided to bat first. Cricket at Gib. is played on the North 
Front—a sandy plain on the north side of the Rock—and 
the wicket is pitched on a clay patch about forty yards square, 
the pitch being covered with a strip of cocoanut matting. The 
outfielding is soft-sand, in which one sinks up to the ankles 
at every step. This, while it makes fielding very fatiguing, also 
militates against high scoring, as it is very difficult to get more 
than three for any hit except by hitting very high ; hits along 
the ground, however hard, are seldom worth more than two. 

Whether the occasion was too great for the nerves of our 
opponents, or for some reason or other, they failed altogether in 
the first innings, and the Colonel and Corporal Norris, bowling 
unchanged throughout the innings, succeeded in dismissing them 
for 85, towards which Baynes contributed fifteen, Radcliffe 
twenty-five, and Jones sixteen. 

Full of confidence at this promising start, our men gave a 
very different display of batting when it came to our turn, and 
the Brecon bowling was thoroughly collared. . 

Sergeant Ormley, a very steady but punishing bat, nearly 
carried his bat through our innings for 106, and our total figured 
out to the very respectable sum of 225, Ormley being out ninth 
wicket. When stumps were drawn for the day each side had 
completed an innings and we held a lead of 140 runs. 

That night all of us who were playing for the regiment 
dined with the Brecons, and a rare night we had of it. 

The Brecons were nothing if not sporting, and as soon as 
dinner was over they brought in the gloves and each of us was 
told off for a round or two with one of the other regiment, care 
being taken in every case that the weights were about even. If 
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not scientific, the boxing was decidedly rapid, and more than 
one ‘ knock-out’ was brought off by one or the other of us. 

The survivors settled down, some to cock-fighting, others to 
pool, and some few to whist ; while the evening concluded about 
2 A.M. with toboganning down the staircase of the mess on tea- 
trays. 

Next morning, when we took the field again, more than one 
of us was not looking quite as fresh as could have been wished. 
Our bowling, which had been of the best on the first day, was 
now anything but deadly, and ball after ball was allowed 
to ‘wander’ on the on side, only to be despatched with the 
greatest promptness to leg for three or four runs. Baynes hit 
like a horse kicking ; while Radcliffe played steadily, and, in spite 
of bowling changes, the score was up to 112 before Baynes was 
clean bowled in trying to hook a straight one. He had made 
87 without giving a chance. 

Jones followed, and soon showed that he was in form. We 
had five bowlers on our side, also two others who thought they 
could bowl, and all seven of us had a try ; but to no purpose. 
Finally, in desperation, Sergeant Ormley had a try with lobs. 
Such lobs I never saw. They did not break one inch, they were 
no particular length, and, in fact, any baby could have played 
them with ease. His first over cost us sixteen runs and the second 
fifteen, but in the third Jones miss-hit and was well caught at 
long-on for 96, the total being 276 for two wickets. 

Fortunately none of the rest were much use as bats, but the 
last man gave a lot of trouble, hitting out at everything and 
knocking up 25 before he was bowled. 

Radcliffe was not out until he had raised his score to 123, 
and their total amounted to 368. This left us with 229 to get 
to win—a sufficiently formidable task for the last innings—and 
excitement was now great. 

All the ladies of the two regiments had come down to 
see the finish, and our band was discoursing sweet music to the 
onlookers. It was soon apparent that we were not to have too 
easy a time. Baynes was bowling his very fastest and making 
the ball fly all over the place, while Private Cracknell at the 
other end, who bowled with a peculiar round-arm action, was 
keeping a deadly length and putting almost every ball on the 
wicket. It was not long before disaster befell us. Sergeant 
Ormley, who appeared filled with the idea that he must make all 
the runs in one hit, was letting out at almost every ball, and 
after being twice missed in the slips and once in the long field 
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off a tremendously hard hit, he was bowled all over his wicket 
by a real beauty from Baynes, and retired with 27 to his credit. 

One for 38. 

Ancaster, who succeeded him, was as steady as a rock, and 
for some time everything went well. Runs came steadily, and 
he and Ainslie (who had gone in first) were both playing very 
good cricket. An extra fast one from Baynes, however, caught 
Ancaster on the elbow: after that he could hardly hold his bat, 
and was soon caught in the slips. 

Two for 96. 

Hardcastle, who came next, was a useful bat and very keen 
on stealing short runs, while Ainslie had a very strong dislike to 
being hustled. It was not long before a misunderstanding arose, 
Hardcastle calling him for a short. one and Ainslie refusing to 
move, so that the former, who had got nearly the whole way down 
the wicket, was unable to get back and was easily run out. 

Three for 125. 

The Colonel now came in, and succeeded in making 15 
by some very lucky cricket before being disposed of. 

Four for 163. 

We had now only 66 to make and six wickets still to fall, 
but, like most regimental teams, we had a very decided tail, 
and not one of them could be relied on for a good innings. 
Ainslie was thoroughly set and hardly likely to get out, but un- 
fortunately he was a slow scorer, so altogether things did not 
look too rosy for us. Norbury and Oakley were both dis- 
missed without scoring, and the game seemed as good as lost, 
the score now being 172 for six. 

Fry, the next comer, proceeded to play the right game and 
hit at everything: one stroke went over cover-point’s head, the 
next was nearly into long-on’s hands, and the next flew through 
the slips just out of harm’s way. The score began to mount 
rapidly, and the Brecons, who up to now had been playing for 
all they were worth and giving nothing away, began to get a bit 
nervous and demoralised. 

Fry should have been easily run out, but the ball was 
returned wide of the wicket and resulted in two for over- 
throws. Soon, however, he paid the penalty of over-confidence, 
and running in to drive a short one, he missed it and was 
easily stumped. The score now stood at 210 for eight wickets, 
and only 19 runs were wanted. 

Eight more were added before Corporal Norris was bowled, 
and Private Croker had to appear. 


STEPPED STRAIGHT IN FRONT OF HIS WICKET AND MADE A HUGE SWING 
WITH HIS BAT 
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He walked out to the wicket looking as if he were going toa 
funeral, and ‘ with a trembling hand and a glassy eye’ took guard 
and stood evidently prepared to do his very best. Our captain, 
knowing his man, had told him to put his bat in the block and 
keep it there, and Croker had promised to carry out his orders. 

Baynes, who had one more ball to send down to complete 
his over, evidently determined to frighten his man out, and slung 
down a regular fizzer. The sight of the ball coming at him 
was too much for poor Croker, and, in spite of his promise, he 
fled for safety towards short-leg. 

Fortunately for us, the ball, though a very fast one, was a 
bit wide, and travelled to the boundary for four byes. 

Five to tie and six to win! 

In the next over Ainslie hit a couple of twos, but could. 
not get to the other end to receive the bowling, and Croker had 
once more to face Baynes’ expresses. 

That was a very curious over, and one that I shall never 
forget. The first two balls were both beauties, and only missed 
the wicket by a mere fraction of an inch ; the third Croker just 
touched, and should have been caught at slip, but the excite- 
inent was too much for the fielder, and he dropped the ball at 
the third attempt. The fourth ball was straight, but Croker, who. 
had now found a little nerve, kept his bat absolutely still in the 
block and succeeded in stopping it. 

Baynes now got rather wild, and sent down a very fast and 
short one straight at Croker’s legs. 

This was too much for Croker, and, determined not again to 
run away, he turned his back upon the foe and received the 
ball on the seat of his pants, from which it bounded off to leg.. 
Ainslie promptly called him to run and dashed across the pitch. 
Croker was too confused for a moment to move, and it required 
a vigorous application of Ainslie’s bat to his already injured. 
anatomy to make him start. 

He just succeeded in scrambling up tothe other end before 
the wicket was put down, and the match was now a tie. 

Whether the punishment he had received had roused his 
spirit, or if something possessed him, I don’t know, but the first 
ball of the next over Croker stepped straight in front of his 
wicket and made a huge swing with his bat, apparently with 
the object of hitting to square-leg. Unfortunately the ball was 
straight and kept low, and hitting him on the leg, he was out. 

So ended a memorable match, and the question of supre- 
macy remained to be settled another season. 
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SOME SCENES IN THE HIGHLANDS 


BY ALEX. INNES SHAND 


“ EKOTHEN’ preaches sagely as Solomon on the moods of men 
and the burdens of life. He says that, if an Englishman be 
not born with a Chifney bit in his mouth, there comes a time 
for speaking lightly of the very Opera and all our most 
‘cherished institutions. ‘You are yet in this cherished England, 
‘but you find yourself wending away to the dark sides of her 
mountains—climbing the dizzy ways—exulting in the fellowship 
of mists, &c. The marvel is that more Englishmen don’t 
transport themselves thither, in the body instead of the spirit, 
at what are generally regarded as unseasonable seasons. The 
Highlands nowadays are dotted over with comfortable resi- 
dences of all sorts, and most are left untenanted except for a 
few weeks in the autumn. The glories of mountain and moor- 
land in sunshine, storm, or snowdrift are left to the appreciation 
of gillies and caretakers. Naturally the affluent Briton knows 
that he is very well off, and is inclined to congratulate himself 
-on making the best of things. But with all his self-satisfaction 
he is seldom alive to his rare facilities in making temporary 
trial of solitude. A sleeping-car in the Flying Scotchman, and 
you are rubbing your eyes in the morning on the skirts of a 
‘desolation as absolute as that of the Thebind, but infinitely more 
picturesque. Nor are you stuck, like a Simeon Stylites, on the 
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top of a pillar, whence you are pledged not to climb down. 
With a return ticket you need fear nothing worse than a casual. 
snow block, and will be tempted to linger the longer that you 
may return to Pall Mall when you please. Some of the men 
most successful in art and letters have been wise enough to. 
seek ever fresh inspiration in Northern Scotland. We say 
nothing of Scott, who showed the way. The best of Black’s. 
works abound in descriptions of yachting, salmon fishing, and 
Hebridean scenery, and are always saved from monotony by the 
‘annual renewal of his observations. Millais was a keen sports- 
man, and he painted his Northern scenes in all weathers, from 
blustering March to chill November. He never threw greater 
life into his work than when shivering on the Hill of Kinnoul 
.in the depths of a dismal winter. For life, even in the interests. 
of the Sybarite, should never be ‘all beer and skittles.’ The 
brightest reminiscences of the forest and the moor are the 
return to the cheery peat fire and the belated dinner, when the 
limbs are aching with the strain of interminable stalking ;. 
when, in spite of hard work, you had been chilled to the 
marrow with wading flooded streams waist deep; or when,. 
literally all abroad in impenetrable mists, you had well-nigh 
despaired of salvation. 

To the Southron the Highlands naturally associate them- 
selves with sport, but the Englishmen who loved them best 
were no monogamists. Neither Scrope nor Frederick St. John. 
were wedded to slaughter: both indulged in a variety of 
innocent pleasures. Scrope was a man of culture, with the 
Italian poets at his finger-ends, and the drawings with which 
he illustrated ‘The Art of Deer Stalking’ are not unworthy 
of the companion pictures by Landseer. Yet he was never so- 
happy as in his quarters in Bruar Lodge, with the blasts from 
Ben-y-Gloe howling down the chimneys and whistling through 
the crevices of ill-fitting doors. St. John, an enthusiastic sports- 
man if ever there was one, who lay out on the hills like the 
last chief of Glengarry, was as close an observer of the habits. 
of animals as the recluse of Selborne. He was as curious 
about titmice and crossbills as about eagles and peregrines. 
Like Scrope, he had been bred in the South and brought up in 
the innermost circles of society ; yet, when he migrated from 
the Treasury to the sand dunes of the Bay of Fridhorn, the 
various excitements of the Far North had such a fascination 
that even failing health never tempted him back to the haunts. 
of his early manhood. 
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For in the Highlands all seasons are enjoyable, and if a 
aman has a soul hidden anywhere about him, it is there he is 
sure to find it. The loitering spring is delectable, and perhaps 
most perfect in the watery west. To be sure, the stranger 
should be of robust constitution, when he will become hardened 
to constant soaking, and, clad in flannels and comfortable 
homespun, will soon learn to leave his waterproof at home. As 
the storms drive over the sun breaks out, and the wind dries 
him before the next inevitable drenching. Nature is in its 
glory, and rejoicing in its release from the iron grasp of the 
winter. The keen edge of the air is tempered by a warm 
breath ; the swelling buds of the birches are bursting into leaf, 
the larches are putting out their verdant shoots, and the flush 
of tender green is spreading over the lower country. The con- 
trast is the more enchanting that the snow still shrouds the 
summits of the hills and comes far down on the northern side of 
the sheltered valleys. But as the days draw out and the sun 
finds strength it dissolves, and the rising moisture wreaths itself 
in mists, rolling round the hill crests in fantastic forms, dis- 
torting objects and puzzling the vision, till a hare may be taken 
for a deer and a sheep swells into a bullock. The melting snow- 
drifts and the rains make wild melody everywhere. Each 
swollen tributary is hurrying to the river in the strath which is 
rushing along in turgid speat, overflowing the rushy meadow- 
land ; the roar of the cataracts in the rocky glens drowns 
the crow of the grouse and the croak of the raven ; and there 
are ‘dust-falls’ and ‘ veil-falls’ tumbling over cliffs where there is 
scarcely damp enough to keep the lichens alive in the summer. 
‘The small burns are frothing and foaming along in puny 
competition with the raging streams, and innumerable rivulets 
are trickling through the heather with a murmur like the hum 
of the bees in a clover patch. 

It is a paradise for the nesting birds in search of peace and 
solitude. Day by day the migrants keep dropping in. You 
may time the arrivals almost to a day, for they must take their 
chances of the weather. A bird we always associate with the 
hill-burns is the ring-ouzel, though more common in Northern 
England than in these Highland shires. Conspicuous by his 
white collar, we always associate him with the rowan-trees and 
weeping birches. The sprightliness of his somewhat monotonous 
song chimes in harmoniously with the savage surroundings. 
‘Then each loch and lonely tarn become populous as the broods 
uf the water-fowl begin to hatch out. At a bend of the burn 
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that drains the sedgy lakelet you see the family of the mallards 
drifting down_the stream. The stately drake, sighting the 
intruder, rises heavily with clamorous quack and a squatter of 
the water, till, getting freely into his powerful swing, he soars 
rapidly skywards. His more soberly attired mate, all maternal 
anxiety, flutters aside with trailing pinions into the heather, with 
a warning cry to her wideawake little charges, who hastily 
betake themselves to hiding. For not even the lapwing, with all 
her dodges and devices, is more resourceful than the matronly 
wild duck. If you can ambush yourself snugly, it is a pretty 
sight to see a brood of ducklings foraging for themselves, snatch- 
ing at the passing flies and dipping after the water insects. But 
still prettier is the glimpse into the domestic management of a 
pair of grebes, who, with their short wings, contrive, somehow 
or another, to travel far inland each year to the favourite breed- 
ing-place. For choice they frequent some swampy tarn, and 
the nest is built of rushes in the shallows, where the eggs must 
invariably be half afloat. Nevertheless they are hatched in due 
season, and the tiny grebeles, about the size and shape of filberts, 
take to what is literally their native element, with their faculties 
all ready made. You see the little fellows float and dive with a 
jerk of the stern like that of the tail of the ring-ouzel when he 
settles after a flight. 

It is a far cry from the sedges of the tarn to the eyries of 
the eagle and the peregrine. The grebes breed in peace, in their 
lowly obscurity. The tyrants of the upper regions, the princes 
of the powers of the air—the eagles and the swift raptores of 
all species have been ruthlessly persecuted. It may be said 
that sheep farmers and game preservers have been only taking 
revenge for centuries of rapine, indulged with impunity. But 
ignorance and unappreciation of the picturesque have carried 
persecution so far, that with some species it has been pushed 
almost to extermination. As for the eagle, we believe he was a 
much-maligned bird, and though he may have snatched at 
lambs more often than he kidnapped babies, both cases were 
exceptional. Like the vulture, he loves to gorge on carrion ; 
the braxy mutton of drowned sheep used to be his staple diet, 
and when he over-gorged himself, as his habit was, he often fell 
a victim to his gluttony. The peregrine may have taken free 
toll of the game, but on the whole he did as much harm as 
good, by striking down the weak and the ailing. No bird of 
the North was more picturesque than the osprey, and against 
the osprey there was no sort of indictment. He stuck to his 
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fish diet like Catholics in Lent, and building on unapproachable 
islets or stone obelisks, he only asked to be let alone. Yet 
bird-stuffers and egg-collectors have nearly made an end of 
him ; nor have we ever forgiven our good friend, Frederick 
St. John, for his wanton atrocities in his sporting Sutherland- 
shire tour. 

Now, happily, a reaction has set in, with the conversion of 
the wilder sheep-walks into deer forests, and the leasing of the 
moors to esthetic Southrons. Eagles and peregrines are good 
friends to the stalker, and sportsmen who have a sympathy for 
the picturesque side of nature do not shoot simply for the 
larder or the record bag. Moreover, with the vast multiplica- 
tion of the mountain hare, both eagles and falcons have become 
comparatively harmless. When-not taken at an advantage by 
‘ambush, trap or poison, they can take good care of themselves. 
With the range of choice in scaur and precipice, it would be 
strange if they did not search out almost impregnable fortresses. 
The ledge of the nest, thickly strewn with the relics of their 
victims, is practically inaccessible from beneath, and generally 
overhung by some beetling cliff. Lowered with a rope, you 
swing in space like a pendulum, and only the chance of a 
stomach-turning oscillation will land you on the dizzy shelf. 
As a rule, one only sees the eagle at a respectful distance, circling 
high in his hunt over the heather ; soaring spectre-like against 
the azure, between earth and sky, or winging his swift flight 
from brae to brae, like the bird Evan Dhu wasted his powder on 
in ‘Waverley.’ But we have flushed him within half-gunshot, 
when feeding on braxy in a burn; and even eagles, like all 
other denizens of the mountains, are likely enough to lose their 
bearings in a fog. Once, in a drenching Scotch mist, when 
out after ptarmigan, we had our cheek literally brushed by an 
eagle’s wing, and, judgin _ by his piercing scream of astonishment, 
the great bird was the more startled of the two. 

The ptarmigan are nesting ; and when the snow is lying 
low on the slopes and choking the gorges leading down to the 
corries, there is very pretty rock-climbing and cornice-scrambling 
for those who care to risk neck and limb, or wish to add 
ptarmigan eggs to their collection. It is true it may possibly 
be a bootless quest, for with the.white grouse protective 
coloration is carried to an extreme, and as the birds change 
their plumage with the tints of the rocks, so the eggs are 
undistinguishable from storm-polished pebbles. The red grouse 
are nesting: but of thuse nests no one knows so much as the 
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shepherds, and if you have a head-keeper who:keeps on friendly 
terms with them, his price is above rubies. ‘Che black grouse 
is nesting in the tangle of loose grass and rushes on the edge of 
some swampy hollow. Now, having settled his matrimonial 
arrangements for the season, the cock struts about peaceably 
enough in the glossy splendour of his sable plumage; and the 
challenges are silenced which, sounding like the wild ‘ whiroo’ 
of an Irish fair, called rivals to the battle for the favours of 
beauty. 

In the springtime the unsophisticated stranger will be 
surprised by a strong smell of burning heather, blending with 
more fragrant scents, and he will see dense clouds of smoke 
curling up from the moorlands and mingling with the mountain 
mists. Strolling out after dusk he will be delighted by an 
illumination which may not come up to the displays at the 
Crystal Palace, but is far more impressive in its scenic effects. 
The mountains are girdled with smouldering fires, and the Bens 
seem to be in eruption like Vesuvius or Stromboli. The 
country is not volcanic ; the morasses are not full of slime-pits 
like the Vale of Siddim ; but the heather is literally on fire. 
For firing the heather is one of the modern discoveries which 
has been of unspeakable benefit to sportsmen and sheep farmers : 
a burning question it is, for though their interests need not 
conflict, there is always room for friction and very fair cause 
for raising old feuds. The rank heather-growth of successive 
seasons must be cleared away * the sheep can. make nothing of 
it, and, if it is not actually hurtful to the grouse, its only good 
is to give them shelter in hard seasons. But for that reason 
the keeper ought to see that it is not destroyed recklessly and 
indiscriminately. Where there is no refuge from the storms the 
grouse will migrate, and whole ranges of moor and hill will be 
deserted ; on the other hand, discreet burning by strips and 
scattered patches is legitimate strategy which will invite the 
birds from neglected moors. ‘The ashes on the saturated soil 
are the best of all manures: there is a rapid forcing of the 
tender shoots ; they fatten the sheep, they strengthen the grouse, 
and are the surest antidote to deadly epidemics. Besides, if the 
burned patches are judiciously distributed, they save the young 
coveys from flying far in search of water, and thus otherwise 
inevitable casualties are avoided. 

Neither the shepherds nor the keepers desire the burning to 
be overdone, and that leads us to speak of their lives and 
their relations. They have much in common; the lives of 
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both are lonely, and there is no reason why, as the Yankees 
say, they should not kindly cotton to each other. So they 
often do, for the keeper knows well that the shepherd is master 
of the shooting situation. Abroad early and late, and at all 
hours, with his keen-scented collies ranging before him, it is 
odds if he has not stumbled upon all the nests, and he has 
certainly located each brood of cheepers. If he be malicious he 
can do incalculable mischief. In our experience—and we have 
been on friendly terms with not afew of them—these shepherds 
are generally sterling good fellows ; but if they are somewhat 
cross-grained and cantankerous on the surface, who can wonder ? 
The solitude and hardships of their existence can scarcely be 
realised. Monotonous it can hardly be called, for it is brimful 
of incident and anxious speculation. They are responsible for 
the safety of the flocks, but they have no control of the weather. 
In some phenomenal storm, with no help available but that of 
their dogs, they have to search out the wethers that are suffo- 
cating in the snow-drifts. In less inclement times the sheep 
will wander, driving before the wind, like steers on the Texan 
prairie, and they have to be followed in the face of blinding 
blasts. Bivouacking in the plaid beneath some ‘ shelter-stone,’ 
with a handful of oatmeal slaked in water for supper, is an 
incident of frequent occurrence. On an ordinary day’s beat, 
when the floodgates of the heavens have been opened, stream 
after stream has to be stemmed breast-high before regaining the 
shealing, where the wife is waiting in what would be an agony 
of expectation were it not happily blunted by custom. The 
shepherd himself, with his faculties always on the strain, sitting 
habitually in soaking clothes, with ominous twinges of impend- 
ing rheumatism, is naturally short in his temper. If he is 
misanthropic it is because he seldom sets eyes on a man. But 
only take him in the right way, and he is the most hospitable 
of hosts and the most genial of companions. The diplomatic 
keeper drops in with a full whisky flask and insists on mixing 
a tumbler of steaming toddy. He comes with the freshness of 
the man of the world who sometimes walks to the kirk, which 
is seven miles off, who hears vague rumours of the gossip . 
of the markets, who has a look at the county paper, and is in 
touch with the gentlemen of the South. These morning calls 
are welcome, and in confidential chat the keeper can twist his 
friend round his finger to their mutual advantage. But the 
day to be marked with a white stone is when the shooting 
lessee, who has established himself in favour, graces the shealing 
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with his presence. On the first visit the shepherd was probably 
as ‘stand-off’ as his dogs, who jumped up upon the peat-sodden 
roof to yelp savagely at the sportsman’s setters. But when the 
host finds that his guest showed no condescension, he met 
him with the frank cordiality of a gentleman, and when one of 
these men get into a flow of talk we have seldom met with 
more entertaining or instructive companions, Condemned in 
ordinary to silence they think the more, and the commonplaces 
of their everyday lives are the material for thrilling romances. 

They speak, and simply enough, of their own hardships and 
hairbreadth escapes. But some of the older of them can tell 
from personal recollection, or from what they have heard from 
their fathers, of Highland changes in a couple of generations. 
Seventy years ago illicit distilling was the most thriving trade. 
The stills were at work everywhere in subterranean dens, only 
to be detected by the thin thread of vapoury smoke, and the 
gaugers, who bought information, made periodical descents, 
backed up by parties of soldiers from the nearest garrison. As 
they came in force they were seldom resisted, though the 
victims looked out for occasions of revenge. Seventy years ago 
the poachers went out in gangs, stalking deer and shooting 
grouse at their discretion, and the few keepers were far too wise 
to meddle with them. And the more intelligent will guide you 
to green circles in lonely glens which mark the site of some 
long-deserted hamlet, or to the little graveyard or the grassy 
knoll encircled by the river. And they know that, although 
their lot is a rough one, these are memorials of days when their 
forbears lived in chronic semi-starvation, before much-abused 
emigration was the blessing of the wastes, and sheep-walks and 
deer forests superseded the black cattle. 

But we have been tempted to linger among the charms of 
spring, and can but glance at the Highlands in late autumn. 
The exodus has fairly set in, and the tenants of the moors are 
yachting or driving partridges, or arranging for the pheasant 
battues. They often miss the hectic beauties of an Indian 
’ summer, when the heavens hold up and blue skies are serene, 


and the game on the higher grounds, in the first snap of morn-- 


ing frosts, have been scattering again, giving fair chances of 
satisfactory sport. But even when the weather is wild and 
broken, October in the forests is often the most delightful of 
months. The barren hinds court the attention of the stalker, 
and the grander scenery is in the perfection of sublimity. A 
day or two of confinement after rain and storm, when the 
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gusts have threatened to beat in the casements and the wind 
has been shrieking down the passes, there is a lull and some 
signs of clearing. The clouds have come down and the wind 
has fallen, and everything is enveloped in dripping mists, never- 
theless you go out to take your chances. Everything is enveloped 
in seething clouds, but the veteran hillman shows the way, and 
threads the mosshags with confident assurance. It is perilous 
work fording the flooded burns, with precarious footing on 
shifting stones ; and even linking arms, when handicapped with 
rifles, it is hard to escape being swept off your legs. On the 
mountain torrent, as likely as. not, the bridges are submerged 
or have been swept down stream, but you negotiate the passage 
on a couple of slippery pine-trunks, thrown across a sort of. 
‘strid’ from rock to rock. There is no spying for the deer, 
but there is no mistake about their presence. The rutting 
season is on, the stags are on the rampage, and everywhere 
behind the watery veil the echoing glens resound to their 
roaring. The champions have not yet asserted their prowess, 
and the hinds are still at the disposal of the strongest. Now 
and again you may hear the scream of the eagle, bewildered 
like yourself by the mists and unfamiliar proximity. But 
Donald sets his breast to the brae and is hopeful ; he avers 
that it is likening to clear, and he is generally a reliable 
weather prophet. ‘The Lord knows we have had wind and 
to spare, but if there were but a bit o’ a breeze’—and sure 
enough, the breeze is coming. The clouds are lifting and 
the sun breaks out ; a few minutes more and he is shining down 
in unbated splendour, though below wreathing masses of smoke 
make a hard fight of it. Here cliff and stone are glittering as 
if gemmed with diamonds’: there grey heather is glowing in dark- 
some shadow : and beyond are island patches of impenetrable 
vapour. Above all the rugged peaks are standing up, sharp 
and clear. Another rift in the clouds and the opposite hillside 
emerges in a blaze of glory. Donald clutches your arm and 
points eagerly. A group of hinds is scattered over the grassy 
slopes, but all eyes are turned towards the Lord of the Seraglio. 


Patrolling restlessly around there is a mighty hart, his hide 


black as night from mud-baths in the moss-pits, with the rough 
hairs, as you may guess, bristling on his thickened crest, and 
with every movement showing jealous anxiety. He is mo-a-ing 
and groaning rather than roaring, and as he scrapes the ground 
impatiently and turns his head down the wind, he seems ready 
for action at a moment’s notice. Not without reason, for, as 
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you are already devising how to circumvent him, there is a 
bellow of defiance out of the mist beyond. And, before you 
have well time to realise the situation, the challenger dashes 
forward with lowered head, The adversaries meet in full shock, 
with a terrific crashing of horns. The hinds huddle together, to 
await-the result. That is more than Donald will suffer you to do, 
though it is such a combat as one has seldom the luck to witness. 
‘ Round this gate, sir ; round this gate, for God’s sake’ ; and when 
he had nearly run you off your legs, and circled to within fifty 
yards of the scene of combat—we omit the varied incidents of 
the rough-and-tumble scramble—the fight had been decided, 
and the hinds were filing off in slow procession, the swarthy 
monarch of the mountains bringing up the rear, The breeze 
was blowing straight away from us, and the whole party was 
preoccupied beyond suspicion of danger. What had become of 
the discomfited challenger we never knew ; but, as a memorial 
of that most romantic experience, a head of ten, with brow, 


brae and trae antlers, is hanging now in the hall of a shooting 
lodge. 
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HUNTING IN BRITTANY 


THE LAST OF THE WILD BOARS 


BY J. LOWNDES RANDALL 


AT about three o’clock on a cold dark winter’s morning the 
writer was aroused by a shuffling and stamping of feet in the 
hall of his modest mansion in Brittany. ‘ Qui va la?’ he shouted, 
and the answer came in gruff tones up the staircase, ‘Un Ours!’ 
to the accompaniment of the sound of stifled laughter. The 
voice proved to proceed from Maturin, a queer combination of 
keeper, groom, and gardener, in which capacities he served 
Shirley, an English resident in these parts. He was the bearer 
of a note despatched on the previous evening, but the numerous 
auberges on the way had delayed its transmission and had 
reduced Maturin to a condition suitable for playing ‘ Ours’ or 
any other tomfoolery. However, luckily the state of the mes- 
senger did not affect the message, which contained the concise 
statement : ‘M. de Carndet’s hounds at the copse of Moéclau at 
daybreak.’ At daybreak! We English rather pride ourselves 
on our keen sporting instincts, but our hunting-fields would be 
shorn of their unwieldy dimensions if our hounds were at the 
covertside at such a time all through the winter. But the early 
hour had no effect on the muster of gentle or simple by the 
copse of Moclau. All the neighbouring gentry were there in 
their dogcarts. There were M. le Baron, M. le Comte, M. de 
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This, and M. de That, Bretons all, besides a French major on 
a good-looking roan charger, a jolly-looking priest or two, and 
peasants by the score, on foot. Among the latter were one or 
two real ancient Bretons clad in shaggy goatskin coats, with 
their own long hair falling in dishevelled ringlets from under 
their queer-looking caps, while their nether garments consisted 
of coarse sackcloth dragov-bras, the trunk hose of our ancestors. 
Picturesque-looking fellows these. But the majority wore the 
ordinary blue canvas jacket and overalls of the peasants topped 
by the low-crowned beaver hat with a silver buckle in the band 
which terminated in strings behind, like a Scotch cap. A few 
had boots, but the majority clattered about in sabots lined with 
straw or hay, while the gentry strode along in breeches and 
jack-boots. 

Some very important members of the community have still 
been omitted from the list—the gendarmes to wit, who were 
present, mounted and resplendent in uniform, for the joint pur- 
pose of discovering if any one carried a gun without the necessary 
permis de chasse, of witnessing the unloading of the said guns at 
the conclusion of the chase, and of seeing as much of the fun 
as possible. Very few of the peasants seemed to be gunless, 
while the gentry were armed to a man with double-barrelled 
guns loaded with the deadly dalle mari¢ée—two bullets screwed 
together. For a few minutes the hounds and /igueurs shelter- 
ing under the lee of a low wall escaped notice. They are not 
what you could describe as a‘sorty’ lot by any means, but the 
great rough-coated, griffon hounds, heavy-lipped, long-eared, 
high-crowned, big of bone, though throaty withal, standing fully 
twenty-six inches, looked all over like hunting. Not so taking 
were those others crossed with. the smooth-coated Vendean 
breed, nor, as it was afterwards proved, were they at all suitable 
to run with the former, being much faster and quicker in their 
mode of hunting. The dimers had been left at home, there 
being no use for them, as the boar was securely harboured in 
the copse hard by, towards which we were now moving. It 
went against the grain to see the covert surrounded by gunners 
and every ‘coign of vantage’ occupied before the pigueurs, sound- 
ing the ‘ Quéte’ right tunefully, plunged into the wood with the 
hounds. 

Before many minutes had elapsed a hound spoke, and the 
piqueurs’ animated ‘ Ecoute, écoute !’ showed that it was the 
- note of one which could be trusted. In a moment the whole 
pack joined in, and opened on the drag with a most melodious 
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cry. ‘What music !’ an Englishman would have said delightedly, 
but it was as nothing to the crash which proclaimed the boar 
on foot. The wood fairly rang with ‘ the musical discord,’ the 
deep voices of the griffons mingling with the shriller tones of . 
the Vendean hounds. Twice they go swinging round the wood, 
and then, with a mighty bound over the bank, the boar breaks 
covert close to Shirley. There is only time for a snapshot as 
the quarry disappears with a terrific rattling of dislodged stones 
over the precipitous side of a ravine. A perfect hail of bullets 


‘comes singing and whistling over the first shooter, who had 


prudently ducked his head the moment he had discharged his 
gun. The boar, as it turned out afterwards, was slightly 
wounded in the hind foot. 

Meanwhile a scene of the wildest excitement supervenes. 
The pigueur is playing ‘La Vue,’ ‘Le Sanglier’ and ‘La Sortie,’ 
one after the other, prestissimo ; hounds are away full cry 
over a wild gorsy, heath-grown, bank-fenced country ; men 
are climbing into their vehicles, or running, as the case may be, 
and, in a word, the chase is up. Now one begins to see why, 
without plenty of music, hounds would be almost useless here. 
Follow them you cannot; see them you cannot; and, if you 
could not hear them, where would you be? As it is, you 
must be far from them, indeed, to be out of hearing. Besides 
their ‘cry,’ a chance shot or two, or a peasant gesticulating 
wildly, shows you in which direction to steer, for has not 
word gone forth into every hamlet that the wild boar will be 
hunted to-day, and is not every man’s hand against him, poor 
Ishmaelite, and every eye on the gui vive? So to the accom- 
paniment of such music as one seldom hears, and of occasional 
gun-salutes, which he hardly feels conscious of being honoured 
by, the boar runs on along the right bank of the river Aven to 
where it is joined by the foaming torrents of the Stir-goz, or 
Old River, a good five miles as the crow flies. He has not 
stood to bay as-yet; when he does he will leave his mark. 
Wait a bit and you will see. Still following the river he reaches 
the craggy woods of Luzuen. Hark! they are baying at him 
now. You can hear it plainly enough. Quick! there is some 
chance of getting up to him. Shirley, the pigueur, and M. de 
Carnoet, are out of their carts and running top speed to the 
place, the latter unloosening his couteau de chasse. He hates 
the sight of a gun in chase. Ah, the baying has stopped, 
hounds are running on, and they are too late. Too late, indeed, 
except to find two hounds badly ripped up, howling piteously. 
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These are handed over to a peasant, who conveys them on a 
cart to his farm, promising to do the best he can for them. 
Neither of them went hunting again. This is the worst part of 
boar-hunting. ‘What, old Rambler, is he dead? Never mind, 
pick up the pieces, he was mortal ; go ahead.’ It sounds heart- 
less, and no doubt it is, but all the same it is the only thing to 
do, and every one does it to-day, making the best of his way 
towards Rosporden, in which direction hounds are pointing. 
Somewhere hereabouts the quarry must have met an unusually 
large party of his enemies, for he was evidently headed, and it 
takes a good deal to turn a wild boar. Near where he crossed 
the main road from Concarneau to Pont-Aven, an English lady 
drove up to M. de Carnéet and asked him excitedly where the 
hounds were. ‘Hounds, madam,’ was the chilling reply, ‘1 
did not know you owned a pack of hounds!’ It is not etiquette 
to go out with any one’s hounds without an invitation, and, 
besides this, de Carndet used to assert that ladies were very 
well in their place, but that their place was certainly not in the 
hunting-field. 

Meanwhile hounds are running hard towards Concarneau, 
and, crossing the road from there to Pont-Aven, again brought 
their quarry to bay on the rocky coast of the Bay of Biscay. 
A wilder scene could hardly be imagined than the grisly boar, 
champing his tusks, foaming at the mouth, with every bristle 
erect, his small red eyes fairly aflame, with his back to a mighty 
rock ; the grim hounds baying round him, and ever and anon 
rushing in to the attack. In the background the weird Brittany 
coast, with its chaos of towering rock and crag, and beyond all 
the wide Atlantic. Once more, however, the boar continued his 
course before any one could get near enough to come to terms 
with him, leaving two more victims of the encounter disabled 
on the sand, while he headed for the distant pine forests of 
St. George. Already he had covered a good thirty miles of 
ground, and there seemed no reason why he should not, like 
Tennyson’s brook, go on for ever. One thing in favour of his 
pursuers was the fact that they were extremely unlikely to 
change. The chances of putting up another boar were too 
remote to have to be reckoned with, while there was no fear of 
hounds leaving the strong scent of one for anything else. So 
the chase sped on through the pine woods, where the quarry 
must have made another stand, for only two couples of hounds 
came out on his line heading for Pont-Aven, and these were 

soon hopelessly at fault. The boar must have got a very long 
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lead to have run them out of scent. It was now getting dark, 
every one seemed to have had enough of it, so M. de Carnéet 
sounded the ‘ Fin de la chasse,’ and the gendarmes were on the 
point of seeing that every one’s gun was unloaded, when Shirley, 
who was smoking his pipe on the hillside above a large patch 
of grass, noticed the remaining hounds feathering on a line. 
More with the object of doing something than with any idea of 
finding the boar, he walked through the gorse, when suddenly 
up jumped the tired beast almost at his feet and dashed wildly 
down the hill. A volley, which would have done no discredit 
to the finish of a pitched battle, was poured into him, and he 
rolled over like a log, pierced by a dozen balls, while the ‘ Mort’ 
rang out triumphantly over the fall of, perhaps, the last of his 
race in Lower Brittany. 
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October 10.—In company with, I suppose, about three- 
fourths of my fellow-creatures, | labour under the thankless 
burden of being a trustee of other people’s money, and were I 
only the actual possessor of those comfortable sums in Consols 
and railway debentures which stand in my name, Quarter Day 
would be robbed of most of its present terrors. But ungrateful 
as the office of trustee usually is, in my case the wind is tem- 
pered to the shorn lamb by the fact that Jack, who is my co- 
trustee of Millicent’s marriage settlement, is the fortunate 
possessor of a grouse moor and a salmon river. Consequently 
whenever occasion arises for an interchange of views respecting 
our stewardship, I never fail to point out that a personal inter- 
view, where the matter can be settled in five minutes, is vastly 
preferable to a tedious and profitless correspondence, and 
being always ready—whatever Belinda may say to the contrary 
—to sacrifice myself to the convenience of others, cheerfully 
undertake a long journey to the north of England. 1 thus not 
only savour the rare pleasure of a good action—in itself, we are 
taught, sufficient recompense—but also reap the advantage of 
some excellent sport at Jack’s expense, thereby confuting the 
cynical dictum that unselfishness goes unrewarded in this world. 

Thus it came about that having some trifling matters of 
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business to discuss, I travelled uncomplainingly down to Jack’s | 
last week. Not, indeed, that a railway journey has ever any 

great terrors for me: given a fast train, a compartment to 
oneself, a well-filled luncheon-basket, and plenty of amusing 
literature, I thoroughly enjoy speeding through a new country 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour. One fact, however, never 
fails to impress me when travelling north, and that is the extra- 


ordinary change in the atmosphere when one approaches the 


confines of Yorkshire. No matter how oppressive the heat, 
how glowing the sunshine, one has left behind in the south, as 
one gets near Retford or Doncaster the air grows perceptibly 
cooler, the vegetation becomes less luxuriant, a dull grey pall 
covers the sky, and a sort of chill seems to come over the face 
of Nature, which usually produces a slight depression of spirits 
on a sun-worshipper like myself. I suppose it is due to their 
climatic surroundings that we must ascribe the ‘dourness’ and 
hardheadedness of northerners, but dearly as I should like to 
possess some of this latter excellent attribute, 1 confess it would 
be dearly bought by existence in a climate where the thermo- 
meter rarely rises above 60°. 

I had a pleasant time at Jack’s, who is the owner of one of 
those luxuriant bachelor residences more often imagined than 
actually met with. An old Border tower has been converted 
into an exceedingly comfortable modern residence, without 
detracting from its external appearance, which is in admirable 
keeping with its surroundings ; an excellent cook, and cellar to 
correspond, add to its internal attractions and a delightful 
grey stone walled garden, where old-fashioned perennial flowers 
grow side by side with fruit and vegetables, slopes sunnily down 
to the rushing river, which, although I do not think he ever 
saw it, and certainly never fished it, has been as perfectly and 
as beautifully described by Charles Kingsley as though he had 
been born on its banks. ‘It was such a stream as you see in 
dear old Bewick . . . ; a full hundred yards wide, sliding on 
from broad pool to broad shallow, and broad shallow to broad 
pool, over great fields of shingle, under oak and ash coverts, 
past low cliffs of sandstone, past green meadows and fair parks, 
and a great house of gray stone, and brown moors above, and 
here and there against the sky the smoking chimney of a 
colliery. Thank goodness! there are no collieries within 
many miles of Jack’s fishing, but otherwise the description is 
perfect ; a piece of word-painting such as it is given to few to 
imitate, and to none to equal. 
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From no point of view is autumn salmon fishing to be 
compared to the same sport in spring or earlysummer. How- 
ever game, or heavy, an autumn fish may be, it seems to lack 
the fighting qualities of a spring fish; its rusty appearance 
contrasts poorly with the ‘purple shot through with a silver 
ray’ of its vernal compeer ; and however beautiful the autumn 
tints of the country, however bracing the crisp October air, 
they cannot compare with the soft delicate green, and the 
gentle southerly breezes of spring. None the less there is an 
undefinable charm in being by the riverside on a calm autumn 
day, when all Nature seems to be sinking resignedly to rest in 
the embrace of the dying year, which I tasted to the full last 
week, and especially so the first morning | went a-fishing. It 
was a perfect October day; the meadows: lay: soaked and 
glistening with dew ; each bush and briar were covered with 
gossamer lace-work, and a thin white mist of morning was 
being fast sucked up by the warm autumn sun, as I reached 
the pool I intended to try first. At its head was a gut of great 
water-worn boulders, through which the brown-hued river came 
tumbling and spouting, and then spread itself out with little 
shimmering dancing waves, and oily runs, until its force was 
spent, and it slid into a long sullen stretch of deep black water, 
all covered with streaks and lumps of amber foam, which 
drifted aimlessly into hidden currents and backwashes, and 
were again sucked up into the hurly-burly at the head of the 
pool. At my feet a beach of gradually shelving shingle, but on 
the opposite side of the river a steep cliff of grey limestone, from 
whose crevices hung gnarled oaks and ashes and rowans all 
glorious in scarlet and gold. Save for the delectable noise of 
‘laughing water’ hardly a sound to be heard : now and then a 
sheep bleated faintly on the distant moorlands, or the crow of 
a pheasant came from the larch plantations, and once or twice 
a salmon heaved itself out of the water with a resounding 
splash ; but I am not ashamed to confess I stood for some time 
by the river-side thinking of many things, perhaps of the ‘ books 
in the running brooks,’ and forgot all about my fishing. 

I had some moderately good sport, getting three grilse 
and two fish in three short days, all killed by fair wading 
and casting, and gaffed and landed unaided. The biggest fish 
was 18 lbs., and I killed it by a rather uncommon bit of good 
luck, Early in the day I noticed it constantly plunging and 
rolling behind a particular rock, and with some difficulty, for 
it was a long cast, managed to get a Butcher over it. It 
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fastened at once, and actually made my reel revolve, but I 
suppose I was nervous, and struck too hard, for the fly came 
away immediately, and cursing myself for a heavy-handed 
bungler, I naturally thought I had seen the last of that salmon. 
However, late in the afternoon, coming back to the pool I found 
the fish still plunging behind the same rock, and tried in vain 
to tempt it with a Jock Scott. As, however, it still continued 
to show itself at intervals, 1 rested it for a few minutes, and 
changing my fly for the Butcher 1 had used in the morning, 
cast once more over the fish, which came at once, and, well- 
hooked this time, was eventually killed : a piece of rare good 
fortune. The question has since arisen in my mind as to 
whether the incident points to shortness of memory on the part 
of the salmon or not? It certainly remembered the particular 
fly which had attracted it in the morning, but on the other 
hand, it had equally forgotten the smart which the attractive 
insect must have caused. 1 suppose it was a case of omne 
ignotum pro magnifico. 

I also dropped in-for a couple of days’ grouse driving ; both 
rather typical of that most fickle form of shooting. The first 
was one of those days on which none but a fool or an Englishman 
would be abroad for his pleasure, which we certainly took sadly 
enough. A marrow-piercing gale blew from the north-east, a 
soaking rain began to fall as we entered our butts for the first 
drive, and continued without intermission all day ; such grouse 
as came forward wete blown over us in huge packs, and could 
not be induced to face the wind for a return drive ; the wet 
and the cold penetrated the most impervious of mackintoshes 
and the thickest of boots ; Mark Tapley himself could not have 
even simulated enjoyment under the circumstances. We bore 
it until lunch-time, when after a futile attempt to eat lukewarm 
Irish stew and sodden sandwiches under the lee of a stone wall, 
we unanimously agreed to give over shooting for the day, and 
fled home before the gale to dry clothes and a warm fire. 

The keepers and drivers alone appeared unmoved by the 
weather ; I suppose from the familiarity which breeds contempt. 
Many of them, I was told, would have to walk ten or twelve 
miles through the drenching storm before they reached home ; 
yet the great long-legged, red-whiskered fellows—most of them, 
I was delighted to notice, disdained mackintoshes and wore the 
old-fashioned shepherd's plaids—started as cheerfully off across 
the mist-wrapped fells as though it were a fine summer's 
evening. Indeed the proletariat of the North of England and 
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Scotland always appear to me impervious to rain ; when I had 
got in that afternoon and was changing my wet things, I saw 
from my bedroom window Jack’s gardener contentedly grubbing 
up potatoes 7” his shirt-sleeves, and 1 thought with bitterness of 
Thomas at home, who flies to the shelter of the potting-house 
before the gentlest of April showers. 

The gale blew itself put during the night, and the next day 
was as fine and cheerful as the previous one had been dull and 
gloomy. The sun shone warmly from out a bright blue sky; a 
gentle breeze replaced the roaring hurricane, the air was clear 
and bracing, and no finer day for grouse-driving could be 
desired, The birds, too, though heavily packed, drove remark- 
ably straight, and the shooting being mcderately good, we got 
forty-three brace, an excellent bag for October, or indeed, with 
the exception of a few specially favoured localities, for a 
Northumbrian moor at any season of the year. It is curious 
why these Border moors should carry such comparatively small 
stocks of grouse, for, judging by their appearance, exactly the 
opposite should be the case. They lie no higher than the 
Yorkshire moors ; they mostly slope to the south ; they are well 
watered and are amply covered with excellent heather, and yet 
a thousand acres of bare-looking fell in Yorkshire will yield a 
bag four or five times as heavy as the same extent of capital- 
looking grouse-ground in Northumberland. 

In one particular, however, the Border moors can claim 
superiority, and that is in the quantity of blackgame to be found 
on them. I was perfectly astonished at the size of a great pack 
of black cocks—not a grey hen among them—which came 
over us in the first drive, and fondly hoped they would be 
brought back in the succeeding one. But no: they came 
forward on to a ridge of heather, within two hundred yards of 
the butts, and settled there—‘clapped doon’ my loader 
expressed it—running to and fro with their heads up and eyeing 
the guns with evident disapproval, until the drivers came on 
them, when they promptly rose, and heedless of much shouting 
and waving of flags, flew straight back, and I suppose clean off 
the moor, for although we picked up an odd bird or two during 
the day, we never saw the big pack again. The flight of a 
driven black cock is very deceptive to the eye. It appears to 
lumber heavily along, and yet I noticed once when a black cock 
and some grouse were flushed at the same moment, the former 
soon left the others behind, 

At one drive I had for immediate neighbours two sportsmen 
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who admirably illustrated the old and new styles of shooting. 
On my right was Mr. F , an elderly squire ; on my left 
his son, an ornament to Her Majesty’s mounted forces; and 
their methods of shooting were as different as their attire, which 
is saying a good deal. When old Mr. F noticed birds 
coming to him, he crouched low in his butt until they were 
about a hundred yards off, when he raised his gun to his 
shoulder and covered the grouse he intended to take as though 
aiming with a rifle. I noticed that he kept his left hand just in 
front of his trigger guard, and, though this is conjecture on my 
part, have no doubt he closed his left eye. He never fired 


unless he felt sure of hitting, reserving his fire until the birds 


were close upon him, and then almost invariably killed one with 
his first barrel, and when he had time, often got another with his 
second. He only used one gun, a hammer one, and indeed two 
would have been of very little use to him. 

Now contrast his modus operandi with that of the bold 
dragoon on my left, who, as soon as a bird or birds came within 
fifty yards of him, flung up his gun with his left hand pushed 
nearly up to its muzzle, and apparently without aiming put in 
four barrels of two hammerless ejectors almost as fast as | could 
clap my hands. He certainly threw no chances away—-the less 
said about cartridges the better—for nothing seemed too far off 
nor too difficult for him to attempt ; yet I do not think that at 
the end of the day he could claim a much heavier score than 
his aged sire, whose methods he irreverently described as 
‘pokeing.’ Still I am rather of dear old Colonel Hawker’s 
opinion, who would sooner see a man miss in good style than 
kill in bad, 

October 14.—I have to-day received an excellent illustration 
of the fact that those who judge others are liable to be judged 
themselves. On my return home from the North I received an 
urgent appeal from my friend, the secretary of our hunt, to try 
and assuage the wrath of my neighbour Mr. Tiplacy, who is 
again at variance with fox-hunting, and zmpiger, irritabilis, 
zracundus, has warned the Master not to cross his farm on penalty, 
I understand, of recourse to such extreme measures as loaded _ 
firearms. It appears that last week hounds ran across Tiplady’s 
farm, and a gap was accidentally made in his boundary fence, 
through which his ram strayed on to a neighbour’s land. Here 
it fell in with another gentleman sheep, which it rashly challenged 
to mortal combat, with the unfortunate result that it was killed 
at the very first onslaught. Its enraged owner at once sent in 
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a claim for about treble its value, and moreover declined to 
allow the hunt to cross his farm again, nor could my most 
diplomatic endeavours induce him to abate jot or tittle of his 
terms. In vain did I point out the benefits conferred on 
agriculture by fox-hunting : in vain did I appeal to his gene- 
rosity, pointing out that no one would grudge a ram after such 
a ‘werry fine run’; in vain did I discant on the glories of our 
noblest sport; Mr. Tiplady would have none of my honied 
arguments. For according to him not only was this particular 
ram of purest blood and most stainless pedigree, but it was, 
moreover, a very Bayard among sheep, like unto none other of 
its species in gentleness and amiability ; he therefore claimed 
that its mere market value was insufficient solatium to his 
wounded feelings, and that moral and intellectual damages were 
due to him as well. ‘Ar want nowt but whet’s reet,’ he kept 
repeating in his earsplitting Northern dialect, ‘ but ar’ll not hev 
mar fences broke and mar toop killed not for neebody.’ I finally 
had to return home discomfited, cursing Tiplady for a curmud- 
geon ; and at dinner that evening gave Belinda—who of course 
seemed inclined to take the fellow’s part—a rather high-flown 
lecture on the churlishness of those who will not cheerfully 
undergo a little inconvenience for the sake of fox-hunting. 

But mark the finger of fate! This morning I was sitting 
in the smoking-room waiting for the luncheon bell to ring, when 
I was astonished to see the whole of my establishment streaming 
past the window, headed by the scullery-maid, who, her apron 
over her head, scoured the plain like a very Camilla, and whipped 
in by Thomas, hobbling along, rake in hand. At first, like the 
old lady in ‘ Pickwick,’ I thought the kitchen chimney must be 
on fire, but at that moment 


Clamorque virum, clangorque tubarum, 


explained the cause of such unwonted excitement, and, snatch- 
ing up a hat, | too sallied forth to see the fun. Now, as a 
rule, when hounds turn up unexpectedly in one’s neighbourhood, 
one does not participate to any great extent in the pleasures 
of the chase; one catches a stray blast of the horn, a few 
notes from the pack, and one gets a glimpse of distant 
horsemen disappearing over hedges or through gates. But 
to-day, to the intense joy of my domestics, the fox, a sorely 
beaten cub, came straight towards them, and heedless of — 
feminine shrieks and masculine yells, crawled, scarce a hundred 
yards ahead of the hounds, into the kitchen garden, and 
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lay down in a bed of winter: brocoli. Then, powerless to 
prevent them, I foresaw the inevitable consequences. Next 
moment the pack swarmed into the garden, and for two minutes 
the wretched fox was hunted round and round my domain, 
seeking first the shelter of my spring vegetables and then of my 
bedded out plants. The field came galloping down the newly- 
gravelled drive ; the unemployed of the village turned out in 
their shirt-sleeves and joined in the chase over the flower-beds ; 
a very small boy, on a Shetland pony, galloped ventre a terre 
over the croquet lawn, and an excited stranger, on a pulling 
horse, added insult to injury by first nearly riding me down on 
my own Carriage drive, and then asking what the devil I meant 
by being there? Finally, however, Termagant got the cub by 
the back in the middle of Belinda’s new chrysanthemums, and 
Joe, the huntsman, with profuse apologies, blew his hounds out 
of the garden and transacted the last obsequies of the chase in 
the paddock behind the stables ; our Master, always the pink 
of politeness, presented the mask to Belinda, and I dispensed 
such hasty hospitality as lay in my power to his followers, who 
presently departed smoking my cigars, leaving me to listen to 
Thomas’s plaints over the ruin of his garden—/Azs garden forsooth 
—and to reflect on the churlishness of those who will not 
cheerfully put up with a little inconvenience for the sake of 
fox-hunting. 

October 20.—Few things are more distressing to us country 
folk than the astonishing change which has come over the 
agricultural labouring classes in the last twenty or thirty years ; 
their dislike to their hereditary vocation, and disinclination to 
live on the land. Nowadays they must all needs earn their 
livelihood in a town, or (young Hodge’s highest aspiration) wear 
a seedy black coat and a made-up tie, and toil in some stifling 
office or shop, for probably no better wage than he would have 
earned as a waggoner or a shepherd. No one admits more 
readily than myself the evils which formerly were, and in some 
districts still are, mainly responsible for this state of affairs ; 
evils for which, alas! the upper classes were far too account- 
able. Insanitary dwellings, insufficient wages and consequent 
insufficient food, a monotonous and dreary existence, to which 
intoxication on the vilest of liquors offered but too often the 
only palliative, were a combination not calculated to raise the 
agricultural population, either morally or physically. 

But in all the above unhappy shortcomings, the lot of the 


agricultural labourer has been enormously improved of late 
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years, and it was confidently asserted that the introduction of 
School Boards and consequent superior education would prove 
the panacea for all his further ills. Well, Hodge has been 
educated for a quarter of a century, and what has been the 
result of his superior education? It can be summed up in one 
word—discontent. By this I do not mean the discontent of 
Socialism and Anarchism of continental countries, nor, thank 
God, do I ever think that will ever come in England, but 
general dissatisfaction with his. lot and things in general. -As 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling said of another member of society, he 
‘knows too much and does too little. No doubt the English 
peasant was badly treated two generations ago, but so was 
Chummy the sweep, and Chips the carpenter, and Geordie the 
pitman, and I am afraid a great many other deserving people 
as well, including those who wield that weapon poetically 
reputed mightier than the sword. But all these gentlemen 
have participated in the blessings of superior education, and 
yet none of them have responded to the spur of learning in the 
way that Hodge has done; firstly, perhaps, because they live 
a little more in touch with the outer world, and, secondly, 
because the latter's education is totally beyond and outside 
either his requirements or his vocation. Only last week out 
shooting, Joe, the son of the ploughman at the Moor Farm, 
was carrying my cartridge-bag for me. I asked him what 
special work he was engaged in at school. ‘Oi be dra-a-in’ a 
map o’ H’orsetrier,’ he replied with diffidence. A map of 
Austria! for a country lad of fourteen, who has not yet learnt 
to guide a plough, nor even fork muck out of a cart. 

I should dearly like to see some proportion of the School 
Board rate in agricultural districts applied to instilling the 
rudiments of their hereditary handicrafts into such labourers’ 
sons as have mastered the three R’s. By this, | do not mean . 
the endowment of institutions where young gentlemen in 
breeches and gaiters dabble in agricultural chemistry, but 
sound technical instruction in the elements of ploughing, 
draining, hedging and ditching, and so forth ; arts which their 
forefathers were content to practise, but which the present 
generation of countrymen have not only forgotten, but evince 
the greatest disinclination to learn. 

It will probably be urged that it is undesirable, if not 
impossible, to make distinctions between classes in the matter 
of State-aided education, and that it is unfair to deny to any 
man the possible benefits derived from scholarship ; but to this 
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I would reply that, in the present overcrowded state of every 
profession, not one man in a thousand, be he shepherd or 
solicitor, can ever hope to attain to more than mediocrity. If 
it be in him to rise in the world, rise he will, education or no 
education, ample proof of which statement may be found 
among our modern aristocracy ; but here, perhaps, I am trench- 
ing on delicate ground. Of one fact, however, I am convinced 
by experience, and that is that, out of the many agricultural 
labourers I have known in my life, the worst educated have 
usually been, not only the best craftsmen in their particular 
vocation, but also the steadiest and most respectable men. 

October 28.—I1 fancy that were most of us, when consult- 
ing our medical adviser, to be told that we might eat anything 
we liked, we should accept this as a proof of the excellent 
state of our health, and not unwillingly follow the prescription 
to the letter, but I find such is not the case in agricultural 
circles, Coming out of church this morning, I stopped to speak 
to young Swainson-—what would Sunday in the country be 
without its ‘crack in the kirkyard,’ so beloved by the Scotch 
serving-girl ?—and to ask after his uncle, old Mr. Swainson, of 
the Moor Farm, who has long been ailing. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ he replied, assuming that ultra-dolorous 
expression invariably deemed decorous by his class when 
referring to illness, ‘my uncle is very bad, and I am afraid the 
end cannot be far off now, for when the doctor was up yester- 
day he told him he might eat anything he fancied, and you 
know what a bad sign it is when they tell you that. 
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WilEKE THE HOUNDS FIRST MAKKED., TAKEN JUST AS THE OTTER WAS VIEWED 
GOING DOWN STREAM 


A DAY WITH ‘THE KING’S OTTER HOUNDS’ 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


BY W. BROWNE 


IT was a tempting offer made me by Captain Hastings, the act- 
ing master of The King’s Otter Hounds ; indeed, what could a 
poor mortal wish for better, after being boxed up in barracks 
in Dublin? ‘The King’s’ pack, now owned by Captain Shepherd 
of The King’s Regiment, who is unfortunately hunting the Boers 
with a machine gun instead of otters this season, was originally 
started by Major (then Captain) Campbell of The King’s Regiment 


when the battalion now serving in South Africa was quartered in 
Dublin. 


The meet being at Humphrystown Bridge on the King’s 
River, truly an appropriate river for the pack to hunt, a jolting 
journey of an hour and a half had to be done to bring us to 
Blessington, Co. Wicklow, where the hounds have had their 
winter quarters in the old Kildare Harrier>’ kennels. 
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An early move for bed was made by every one, and, speak- 
ing for myself, it seemed only a minute or so from the time 
that my head touched the pillow until an ear-piercing ‘ toot’ 
made it evident that Captain Hastings was afoot ; and any idea 
of putting in another forty winks before breakfast had to be 
abandoned, Humphrystown Bridge being a good four Irish 
miles away. 

Most of the party from Blessington walked ; I, however, was 
lucky enough to get a lift on a car, amidst rude jeers such as 


THE HOUNDS LEAVING THE FIRST MARK AND SPEAKING TO THE SCENT ON 
THE WATER 


‘Up came Johnnie with his camera’; but as I was on the 
car and the others were on their feet, | could quite well put 
up with any of their chaff. 

Punctually at 6.30 the pack was turned over to Captain 
Hastings by the whips, Mr. Harford and Private Jones of The 
King’s Regiment. On moving off to the river bank, the hounds 
picked up the drag almost immediately, Bellman speaking for 
all he was worth : the line was carried at a fairly hot pace for 
a quarter of a mile or so to a very likely holding place. The 
hounds did not mark, however, and soon carried the line up 
stream. Some doubts were expressed whether we were not 
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hunting a heel drag, but this was satisfactorily settled by the 
otter being padded on a clean patch of sand going up stream. 


TWO TYPICAL HOLDING PLACES ON THE LOWER PART OF THE KING'S RIVER 


The scent now seemed very cold and inclined to be patchy, 
but the hounds stuck to the line well and worked carefully up 
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the stream. A peculiar sharp burst was taken by some of the 
hounds from the bank up a nearly dry ditch towards a clump 
of furze in a rocky piece of ground some distance from the 
stream. It did not appear like riot, as old, steady entered 
hounds went off in full cry as well as some of the later 
additions to the pack ; and after events seem to point to this 
having been the line of a young otter making to a holt, 
leaving its mother, our otter that we eventually killed, to go 
on up stream by herself. The hounds were again put back 


THE SECOND MARK 


to the river, and carried the line on from holding place to 
holding place. The holding on the river, as will be seen by 
the photographs, is very strong, being formed by small islands 
every hundred yards or so, every inch of which had to be 
gone over carefully, for fear of passing over the otter. After . 
the line had been followed for a good four hours, the hounds 
at last marked on one of the numerous islands already men- 
tioned. 

They were then drawn off, the field lining the shallows 
above and below the island, while the little warrior Guess was 
put in to bolt the otter. 


This terrier last year was so badly bitten. by an otter when 
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hunting on the Liffey that one eye had to be removed: in 
spite of this he is going strong again this year, and is one of the 
best terriers belonging to the pack. 

After the terrier had been in a minute or so, Mr. Owen, an 
old hand at otter-hunting, viewed the peculiar bulge on the 
surface made by an otter swimming just under the water, and 
we knew that the creature was bolted. The hounds immediately 
took up the hunt, and in a very short time marked on the right 
bank, where the whip, Private Jones, again put in the terrier 


THE KILL. THE TERRIER, GUESS, STANDING ON TIIE STONE IN THE 
FOREGROUND 


Guess, who unfortunately did his work so quickly that the 
otter bolted right among the hounds before the master had 
time to draw them off. A kill naturally followed, which, 
although rather a slaughter, had an excellent effect on this 
year’s unentered hounds, several of the newcomers joining in 
and getting well nipped. 

The otter, a fine bitch, weighing about 20 lbs., was then 
divided, Captain Moore, R.A., receiving the mask as a birthday 
present to commemorate his first kill, and the pole going to 
Captain Norris, The King’s Regiment ; the pads were secured 
by various members of the field, one falling to the share of the 
writer. J 
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After a short halt the hounds began work again in a large 
pool, where Major Campbell killed his first otter ten years ago. 
Guess’s services were once more called for; but, unfortunately, 
the otter making good its escape owing to the water being so 


THE MASTER AND OTTER | 


heavy and no scent lying on the surface, the master wisely 
decided to take the hounds home. 

_ After a good steady tramp of about ten miles back to 
Blessington, where we all did justice to a late luncheon, a 
return journey on the steam-tram brought us back to Dublin ; 


and so ended as pleasant a day as could be wished for with ‘ The 
King’s Otter Hounds.’ 
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SPORTSMEN IN PURPLE 


BY HAROLD MACFARLANE 


WHEN, in the course of 1897, the Kaiser William published his 
game-book, the record extending over a quarter of a century, 
many people were surprised to find that his bag was as bulky 
as it proved to be. Included in the 33,967 head of game 
that had at that time fallen to his share were 2 European 
bison, 16,188 hares, 7 elks, 3 bears, 1 whale, and 20 foxes! 
About the middle of November of the same year the Em- 
peror made his highest shooting record at a pheasant battue 
on Prince Lichnowsky’s estate at Kuchelna, in Upper Silesia. 
Out of 4244 pheasants that fell during the day, 1224 were 
killed by the Kaiser. According to a calculation made by a 
gamekeeper on the spot, the Kaiser killed five pheasants every 
minute during the day’s shooting. His former record, made at 
Rudow, reached the respectable total of 768 hares—a very 
remarkable performance in itself. 

As an example of his enthusiasm for sport, it is related that 
during his shooting excursion to Bellye three years ago the 
Emperor wounded a splendid stag of eighteen points, which, 
taking to the water in a lake surrounded by reeds, made a 
second shot from the bank impossible. A way out of the 
difficulty was suggested by the presence of an oak, which his 
Majesty ordered a keeper to scale. The trunk, however, offering 
no facilities for climbing, the undefeated monarch bent his 
Imperial back, twisted the man, who was not a German subject, 
on his shoulders, whence he was able to grasp a bough; he then 
handed up his Imperial magazine-rifle, the regulation weapon 
of the German infantry, by the way, having a calibre of seven 
millimetres, and the stag forthwith received its coup de grace. 
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Apropos of the weapon used by the Kaiser on his shooting 
excursions, it was not, we believe, until the middle of December 
1898 that the Emperor used the one-foot-long magazine-rifle 
that he has since manipulated. This weapon—one hardly 
knows whether to describe it as a ‘rifle,’ ‘carbine,’ or ‘ pistol’ 
—fires ten shots without requiring to be refilled, its bore is .300, 
and cordite is the motive power. That the Kaiser killed forty 
out of forty-five sows which passed his stand on the first day 
he used it argues well for its accuracy. This noteworthy feat, 
by the way, is said to have taken less than an hour to 
accomplish. 

Just about a year ago the Crown Prince of Germany, at a 
circular hare-drive, shot forty out of a total of 520 hares, the 
average being twenty-six per gun ;. but it was early in January 
1898 that he had his first day’s pheasant shooting with his 
father over the Potsdam preserves. Before the shooting began, 
a gendarme demanded to see the shooting certificate of his 
Imperial Highness. This was done at the instance of the 
Emperor, in order to show his son that every one must submit 
to the laws of the country, and also to give his subjects a good 
example, complaints having been made that the landed pro- 
prietors and their sons had treated the gendarmes rudely when 
similar demands were made to them. His Majesty is a great 
stickler with regard to the game laws, and his first action, on 
arriving some little time ago at Count Esterhazy’s estate in 
Hungary, was to intimate to his host that he had no hunting 
licence, adding, ‘and I know from experience that this is 
required in Hungary.’ The Count replied, ‘If the German 
Emperor wants to hunt here no licence is required.’ The 
Emperor, however, shook his head in dissent, and said, ‘The 
law ordains that there must be no hunting without a licence, and 
the law is binding on me as well.’ In the end the Tax Commis- 
sioner Came into possession of an autograph counterfoil setting 
forth that William II., of the ‘civic rank and profession’ of 
German Emperor, had paid the statutory charge of 22 gulden 
(about £2 4s. 5d.) for the aforementioned licence. 

The season of 1898 was hardly so satisfactory from the 
Imperial point df view, the journey to Palestine interfering with 
a number of Court functions at which the royal bag might have 
been considerably augmented ; still in the course of the year 
the Kaiser added 897 head of game to his total of the previous 
season’s work, the principal items being 92 wild boar, 265 phea- 
sants, 4 rabbits, 3 roebucks, 458 hares, 13 wood-grouse, 48 red 
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deer, and 8 fallow deer. There was also included a forty-four- 
tine stag shot in the forest of Nassava, which, if it does not equal 
the famous sixty-six tiner killed by Frederick I. in September - 
1696, whose antlers are reproduced in wood-carving in the 
Hohenzollern Museum in Berlin, is getting on that way. 

The 1899 figures have not at the moment of writing been 
issued, but the Emperor began the season well by bagging 
twenty-seven fine stags, not to mention other game, when 
sojourning at Hubertusstock for a few days. 

The Tsar, who is said to be an excellent shot, even when he 
is riding a bicycle, has become a keen sportsman recently, and 
‘an invitation to the ‘shoots’ at Tsarkoe Seloe, Krasnoe Seloe, 
and Gatschino is eagerly sought after; but the parties are very 
select, and chiefly confined to his immediate suite and the Grand 
Dukes. 

That the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha was also a good 
shot is obvious from the fact that his bag at one battue at 
Hinterniss a couple of years ago consisted of twenty-eight male 
and one female chamois and a six-tined stag. 

In poor King Humbert the love of hunting was very pro- 
nounced, and he invariably availed himself of every opportunity 
afforded him to enjoy a day’s wild-boar hunting at Castel 
Porziano or a chamois huntinthe Alps. During October 1897, 
when engaged in the latter pursuit—the King shot nine out of 
the thirty-seven chamois that comprised the first day’s bag—the 
party was overtaken by a snowstorm which rendered the passes 
and paths impassable, the beaters having to throw themselves to 
the ground at the risk of being frozen to death to avoid being 
blown away. When the Royal party at length gained the 
shelter of the Castle Sant’ Anna the King refused to enter, 
though covered with snow arid soaked through, until he had 
seen the last of the beaters arrive. : Said he, ‘I do not at all 
care for the loss of sport, but am only too thankful no one has 
been lost.’ The next day the snow lay deep, the telegraph- 
wires were broken and the road obstructed by a land slide. 

In the autumn of 1898 the King, when chamois hunting in 
the Gerso Valley at Ameris, near Cuneo, towards the Maritime 
Alps, saw before him a chamois wearing round its neck and 
horns something red which waved in the breeze. The King 
promptly brought down his quarry and hastened to discover 
the nature of the insignia, which turned out to be a crimson 
scarf, the property of one of the keepers, who had caught the 
animal alive and had endeavoured to tether it to a young tree ; 
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the beast escaped and joined its herd only to be picked out by 
the unerring aim of the monfrch, who in the course of the 
- campaign broke all previous records by shooting unaided fifty- 
one head out of a bag of seventy chamois in one day. The 
previous record—z.e, a total of forty-four chamois—was held by 
King Humbert’s father, King Victor Emmanuel. It is, by the way, 
a good thing to be a beater on these royal shoots. Last year, 
for instance, when King Humbert hunted at Valsavaranche in the 
Alps, every youth in the valley enlisted as a beater and received 
eight shillings per day on ordinary occasions and twice that 
sum when game was plentiful. The treatment meted out to the 
Italian beaters by their sovereign was somewhat different from 
that received by the gamekeepers of Dolhain,in Belgium,in 1896, 
when Prince Philip, Comte de Flandre, held a shooting-party 
at that place, which is near the German frontier ; for, unfor- 
tunately, he got his carriages, horses, gamekeepers, &c., from 
Eupen, across the border, with the result that the Belgian 
keepers saluted the royal train on its arrival with shrill whistles, 
hissing, and derisive cries of ‘Eupen.’ . 

To the Comte de Flandre and his party the palm must 
certainly be given for the most variegated though royal bag. 
In 1898, when shooting in the forest of Hertogenwald in com- 
pany with his son Prince Albert, son-in-law Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern, and seven others, the bag at the close of the 
battue comprised one stag, one roebuck, three hares, one fox, 
one blackcock, one owl and one magpie ! 

The present King and Queen of Italy, who used the thickly- 
wooded and uninhabited island of Monte Cristo, situated 
between Corsica and Tuscany, for a hunting resort, and in the 
case of the Queen as a yachting base, have inherited their 
respective parents’“love of sport, and this inheritance on one 
occasion, during their trip last year to the Northern regions 
of Scandinavia, brought her Majesty, who is, of course, the 
daughter of the Prince of Montenegro, face to face with a white 
bear, whereas she was only prepared to confront seal. Luckily 
one of the attendants brought down the animal with a timely 
bullet ere it could embrace the lady, proving by a most forcible 
argument that, although there may be occasions when a cat 
may look at a monarch, a bear may not gaze upon a Queen 
at short range with impunity. The King reduced the number 
of reindeer at large in this neighbourhood by no fewer than 
fifty head during his sojourn on the shores of the Eisfiord. 

The Count of Turin, the nephew of King Humbert, last 
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year enjoyed some sport in the Far East, the thought of which 
must have caused that sporting monarch a pang of envy. In 
Ceylon, during January, the Count and party bagged in one 
season a brace of elephants, five buffaloes and a dozen croco- 
diles ; during a sojourn at Darjeeling two bears, a couple of 
leopards and a tiger contributed to the already bulky receptacle ; 
and a six-weeks shoot, under the auspices of the Maharajah of - 
Cooch-Behar, further augmented it to the extent of twenty-five 
buffaloes, seven rhinoceroses, a black leopard and other small 
game. In Assam the Royal sportsmen killed three rhinoceroses, 
seven buffaloes, a bison and two stags. An amusing story is 
told about Prince Henry of Prussia’s tour in the East. At 
Jahore it was announced that the Prince had shot a tiger at a 
shooting-party got up in his honour, but, strangely enough, the 
animal was never found. There were two tigers in the jungle, 
and when a disturbance in the same betokened their presence, 
Prince Henry levelled his deadly tube and fired, but nothing 
happening, two of his suite followed suit, still without any 
apparent result. His host, with admirable tact, thereupon 
assured the royal hunters that undoubtedly the first shot had 
taken effect, when, instead of letting well alone, the followers 
continued their search with the greatest vigilance, but, alas! 
although no dead tiger was discovered, a moribund pig was. 

This story recalls the fact that, when shooting in the 
mountainous district of Moldavia two years ago, Prince Fer- 
dinand of Roumania had the good fortune to bag one of two 
bears which passed within the range of his rifle. The victim 
was a magnificent specimen of his race, and congratulations on 
his success poured in on all sides upon the Prince, who noted, 
however, that a smile flickered over the countenances of certain 
members of the suite. The Prince, on looking for the cause 
thereof, found it, on examination, in the still bleeding nose of 
the dead beast, who had evidently but recently worn an iron 
ring upon that organ; further inquiry elicited the informa- 
tion that the Prefect of the district, desirous that the Prince 
should not be disappointed in his quest, had the same morning 
purchased two dancing-bears of venerable age and great attain- 
ments from a gipsy, and that they had been sacrificed to provide 
a Prince’s holiday ! 

The forest of Ccmpiégne has, with the exception of the 
great park, been farcelled out into districts, and let to the 
highest bidders for hunting or shooting, but at the Chasses 
Impériales held there in 1865 Napoleon III. made the best 
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bag, killing of hares, rabbits, pheasants and partridges one 
hundred and seventy-five. The Emperor was undoubtedly a 
good shot, but his kill would not have appeared to such advan- 
tage had not Court etiquette stepped in, for the shooting- 
party being international, every unclaimed bird and wounded 
straggler was by international courtesy counted to the Imperial 
bag. At the ‘hunts’ of the German Court the quarry, whether 
it be stag, deer or boar, is counted to the bag of the individual 
nearest whose stand it falls, whether he aimed at it or not; the 
result of this rule is that every shot is directed at the head or 
neck, and not the shoulder, in the hope that the beast will drop, 
without a struggle, opposite the man aiming at it. 

This system explains the story related in respect to a shooting 
feat accomplished by the Emperor’s august grandfather, who, 
on One occasion, was informed, when the game was spread out 
and counted at the ‘grosse Strecke’ or ‘ grand lay-out,’ that he 
had shot twenty-eight head. The noble sportsman, turning to 
some bystanders with a smile, remarked, ‘There are more 
things between heaven and earth than men in their philosophy 
dream of. I have killed twenty-eight head of game and only 
fired off fifteen cartridges.’ President Faure, although he gave 
quite as good if not better sport to his guests, did not share 
the aforementioned droit de seigneur ; nevertheless, he and his 
guests between midday and 4.30 in one day in October 1897 
accounted for 1200 pheasants, 40 hares, 40 partridges, 150 
rabbits and 5 roebucks—not at all a bad bag. The number 
of foxes was not stated. 
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SOME ‘VARSITY REMINISCENCES 


BY T. E. WELLS 


IT is probable that most men who have enjoyed a University 
career could, if they took the trouble to do so, place before 
sympathetic readers many incidents of interest which have 
happened during that period. Some, of course, are destined to 
lead less eventful lives than others. There are various classes 
of undergraduates. 

There is the man whose desire is to pass as rapidly as 
possible through the University on a most moderate pittance, 
eked out with difficulty from the slender purse of his doting 
parents. He recognises the sacrifice which those at home are 
making on his account, and his one object is that his 
University career may be a credit to himself and to them. 
This man may not ‘socially’ be deemed a ‘ good sort,’ but 
nevertheless he zs one. 

Then there is the man who enters the University under 
similar conditions, but lacks the backbone of the other. The 
home sacrifices are forgotten in the whirl of amusements, the 
annual income of £200 is utterly inadequate, debts are incurred, 
the schools are neglected, and when the degree is at length 
obtained, the gentleman realises that, though he has had 
a ‘good time’ of it, bad times are now to come, debts are 
hanging like millstones about his neck, and he is made ac- 
quainted with the fact that three or four of the most valuable 
years of his life have been wasted. . 


There is the rich man who enjoys himself, but sticks to work, 
and blossoms later on into a useful member of the community 
as a country squire, Chairman of the county bench, or M.P.; 
and there is the other rich man who squanders his money on 
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cards and racing, misses his Schools, gets relegated from College 
to a Hall, and finally leaves the festive scene without a degree, 
much poorer, perhaps a pauper, with nothing but failure to look 
back on and no future to look forward to. This man is a real 
‘bad egg.’ Then we have the bookworm, whose whole career 
is one mass of study, a scholarship gained, University prizes 
and essays won, a fellowship later, and possibly a settling down 
for good and all as a College Don, or perhaps the Bar adopted 
as his profession, with prospects, in due course, of Silk and the 
Bench. There is the athlete, the eesthete, the horsy man, the 
slummer, the smug—but why enumerate more? I have met all 
these classes and others too, and so has every one whose privi- 
lege it has been to pass through either of the Universities. 

I went up to Oxford in the eighties with the idea of taking 
an ordinary pass degree with all reasonable speed, of having my 
share of pleasure, of forming some good and lasting friendships, 
and, above all, of getting my ‘ Blue’ for some form or other of 
athletics. 

There is a saying that ‘it is better to be born lucky than 
rich,’ and I believe there is a good deal in it. Luck certainly 
attended me, and I look back on those jolly three years with 
infinite pleasure. 

My College was a very beautiful one, situated not far from 
Magdalen Bridge, and, owing to the request for rooms in 
College, my first year was spent out, in charming rooms in the 
High Street. 

I have the pleasantest recollections of my landlady, a dear 
old soul who looked after me like a mother, and never shall I 
forget her lecture, about a week after my coming into residence, 
upon finding me with a ‘ bad head on’ one morning, caused by 
nothing worse than smoking a hookah in bed the night before. 
This kindly woman has long since joined the majority, but she 
has handed down to posterity recipes for grilling soles and 
kidneys in the most seductive manner possible. 

My first term was marked by a very sad event. Two 
Freshmen, E. and H., with whom I had struck up a great 
friendship, were prominent in getting up an expedition to skate 
at Blenheim during a spell of exceedingly hard weather. The 
night before the day fixed for our trip E. came in to have a 
cigar and chat with me. He was a most genial man, of grand 
physique, and a fine Rugby-union player. We drove over to 
Blenheim, about twelve of us, on one of Jimmy Higgs’s 
coaches, with the immortal ‘Jimmy’ himself tooling us along. 
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The ice on the lake was good all over, but it was supposed 
to be better, if anything, on the deeper side of the lake. 

E. and H. and several others went for the better ice, the 
remainder, and amongst them myself, stuck to the shallow side. 
We had been hard at it for about an hour, when a rumour came 
round that E. and H. were immersed, having gone too near the 
edge, where a space in the ice had been purposely broken to 
admit of the wild duck getting to the water. Well I remember 
the rush round for boats and ropes, which came just in time to save ~ 
H., but poor E. was drowned. He succeeded in getting within 
eight yards of the bank when he suddenly threw up his hands 
and was never seen again till the body was recovered about half 
an hour later. H., on rising to the surface, with great presence 
of mind, rested his elbow on a ledge of ice and remained quietly 
in this perilous position for twenty minutes till ropes were got 
to him. 

This sad event cast a thorough gloom over the whole College 
for some time, and especially affected us Freshmen, with whom 
E. was so deservedly popular. 

One of my greatest friends from start to finish was B. I 
made his acquaintance during a stroll round the cloisters while 
waiting to go in for the next paper for our matriculation exami- 
nation. B. eventually became one of the most popular men at 
the Varsity; he was one of the best-natured, wittiest, and at the 
same time slackest men it is possible to imagine. Later on he 
and I and two others shared some delightful rooms in the High 
Street, and it is my privilege on and off even now to meet them 
all and talk over the good old days. B. is now the Vicar of an 
important town in the West of England, and has recently 
obtained leave from his bishop to go to the front as a chaplain, 
and is at the present moment, I believe, at Bloemfontein.! 

In those days there was a well-known tobacconist’s shop 
which many of us used to frequent, the chief attraction being, 
I think, not so much the goods, which were of the usual under- 
graduates’ stamp and prices, as the ‘shop manager.’ This 
man, S., was possessed of a store of really amusing anecdotes 
and also posed as a great authority on Turf topics. His tips, 
however, were hardly likely to prove lucrative if taken, as the 
following story will illustrate. I used to delight in ‘drawing’ 


1 Just before committing these reminiscences to the post, I have received 
a most interesting letter from B., from ‘ Headquarters, Elandsfontein,’ dated 
July 7, 1900, containing a full account of his experiences on the way up from — 
Bloemfontein to Pretoria with General Smith-Dorrien. 
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him out, and one day pitched upon the Sportsman, which was 
on the shop counter, and drew attention to a race for which 
three horses only were entered. We will call them Diamond 
Jubilee, Disguise, and La Roche. ‘S.,’ I said, ‘I have a great 
fancy for Diamond Jubilee for this race.’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘ Sir, 
I think that’s the winner.’ ‘S.,’ I said, ‘how about Disguise ?’ 
‘Well, Sir,’ said he, ‘that’s the only one I do fear.’ ‘S.,’ I said, 
‘after all, we must not forget La Roche, she is a goodish mare.’ 
‘Well, Sir,’ said he, ‘I tell you what, the one as beats her will 
win.’ I left the shop feeling that I could not truthfully confess 
that S. had given me any great help towards finding the winner. 

I entered for the sprint races at the Freshmen’s sports 
during my first term, and ran second in the 100 yards (beaten 
a foot), and second in the quarter mile (beaten two yards). My 
hopes of obtaining my ‘Blue’ at the coming ’Varsity sports 
were rather low at this time, inasmuch as I felt fairly sure that 
my victorious opponent in the Freshmen’s sports would hold 
me safe again, while I felt equally sure that there was a senior 
man good enough to keep me out of the second place in both 
races. I expressed this opinion to a great friend, who was, bar 
none, the finest judge of such matiers in England. To my 
astonishment, he replied, ‘Why the deuce don’t you go in for 
long-distance races, andrun the mile?’ To a man regarded by 
others and regarding himself as a sprinter pure and simple, this 
advice was somewhat surprising. I adopted it, however, with 
the result that I ran third for the ’Varsity mile in the following 
term and second for the Inter-’Varsity mile at Lillie Bridge, 
being beaten for first place by the man who in the same year 
won the amateur championship. 

We celebrated our Annual Inter-’Varsity Sports Dinner that 
year at Willis’s Rooms, King Street, with the present Master of 
the Rolls, one of the most genial Old Blues and best after dinner 
speakers imaginable, in the chair, and I remember with what a 
feeling of shyness F attended that dinner, a feeling which was not 
diminished by a remark inadvertently made during the evening 
by a guest who was sitting opposite to me. He congratulated 
me on my running second in the mile at my first attempt, and - 
added, ‘I was so glad you beat those wretched Cambridge 
chaps.’ I thanked him, adding that I thought that perhaps I 
had had a bit of luck. My next-door neighbour, who was one 
of the Cambridge strings for the mile, whispered, ‘I don’t see 
why that man should go out of his way to be so complimentary 
to us Cambridge men !’ 
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The following year I won the mile for Oxford, and not the 
least pleasant part of my victory was a presentation on my 
return to the Pavilion by a tiny child, the daughter of some 
very dear friends, of a beautiful bouquet of flowers which she 
had brought for me in anticipation of my success, 

In the summer of that year we had the usual College drag 
at the Derby and I was one of the party. The coach was, as is 
usual, besieged with tipsters. I was weak enough to listen to 
one of them and invest a sovereign on some horse he named. 
As it happened, I won £5 over the transaction, but it proved to 
be the most expensive affair, as the man insisted on my requisi- 
tioning his future services for the Ascot meeting, and I was 
foolish enough to assent. We had a College drag at that meet- 
ing also, and the arrangement was that I should meet this 
worthy gentleman at the entrance to the Grand Stand. He was 
to be dressed in a pepper-and-salt suit, with a red pocket-hand- 
kerchief in evidence, in order that I might not fail to recognise 
him. How well I remember arriving on the first day of the 
meeting and finding this gentleman attired exactly as he had 
indicated! His tips were exceedingly bad, and, although my 
investment did not exceed a sovereign on each race, I found 
myself considerably poorer at the finish. I had the greatest 
difficulty in concealing my address from him and in getting rid 
of him during the remainder of the meeting. 

In the October term of that year I entered for several 
strangers’ races, and, by way of change, tried my hand at ‘sprints’ 
again, and succeeded in winning a quarter-mile handicap with 
a start of 11 yards. About a fortnight afterwards I again 
entered for another strangers’ race, also a quarter-mile handicap, 
and found, to my surprise, that this time I had been placed by 
the handicappers at scratch. I competed, however, and again 
won, the time being 51 seconds. Shortly after this the great 
W. G. George intimated his intention of competing in a half- 
mile level race at Oxford, and, although I was at that time far 
too nervous to think of opposing him of my own free will, I 
was unable to withstand the great pressure put upon me by 
numerous friends, and was finally persuaded to compete. A 
well-known runner who had once met George and beaten him 
(and in those days there were very few who could claim that 
distinction) instructed me most carefully as to the tactics to be 
adopted by me in the race. These I carried out to the letter, 
with the result that 1 won the event in the time of 2 minutes. | 

I was possibly fortunate in finding George a ‘bit off’ on 
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i the day in question, as he had frequently covered the distance 
4 in time considerably under 2 minutes, but he was evidently 
impressed with the result of the race, and subsequently informed 
me that, in the event of an English team being sent that year 
f to America, he should not think of competing in the half-mile 
against me. This particular victory is one upon which I now 
a look back with very great pleasure, although in the next year | 
managed to improve upon the time by winning the ’Varsity half- 
mile in 1 minute 572 seconds. 
In the following year I attained the acme of my ambition, 
i and was elected President of the Oxford University Athletic 
i Club. Also again I won the mile for my University at Lillie 
Bridge. On returning to the pavilion after the race, amidst a 
shower of congratulations from numerous friends, I felt a tap on 
the shoulder, and, on turning round, found myself, to my utter 
dismay, face to face with my dreadful Ascot tipster. ‘I have 
come,’ said he, ‘on purpose to see you win this mile to-day ; I 
have backed you and won my money, and, in return, I want to 
tell you the winner of the Liverpool Cup.’ I replied that I was 
pleased that he had had a good day over my race, and, borrowing 
half-a-sovereign from a friend, I handed it to him, expressing at 
the same time a regret that I could’spare no more time just then 
to talk to him. Thank goodness, I have never since come across 
him. The poor fellow is, no doubt, still eking out an existence 
by plucking other pigeons as foolish and as innocent as I was. 
I think that I ought not to omit mentioning an amusing 
incident which happened in the summer term of this particular 
ear. 
A sale of pictures at public auction was advertised to be held 
in St. Aldgate’s, and many undergraduates attended it. The 
auctioneer was one of the best I have ever met, and deserved to 
make a fortune. He always said just the right thing at the 
' right time, and the pictures sold like wildfire. One oil painting 
of enormous dimensions was put up and started at about 55. 
It went by stages to £4, and then hung fire. The auctioneer 
made some witty remark which gave the lot another ‘leg up.’ 
I took the bait, stepped in and said ‘Guineas,’ the hammer | 
fell immediately, the auctioneer looked up, pointed towards me 
and said, ‘ Lot 45, four guineas, to the nobleman in the front 
seat.’ 
Later in the afternoon the picture was carried by three 
miscreants to my rooms in College. They relieved me of two 
shillings each for their trouble and consumed a whole bottle of 
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my sherry. That evening, on retiring for the night, I found 
some considerate friends had placed the painting in my bed! 

I was fully convinced that I had made a great bargain in 
purchasing this picture, and confided the opinion to one or two 
friends. About a week afterwards I received a letter, purporting 
to come from a well-known firm of picture dealers in the 
Haymarket, to the effect that, understanding that I had recently 
become the purchaser of a valuable painting by the celebrated 
painter G., and having on their books a customer who was 
desirous of collecting works of that great artist, they were 
anxious to know if I would part with the picture, and, if so, 
upon what terms. I was agreeably surprised, and answered by 
return of post that, in the circumstances, I was prepared to 
accept twenty-five guineas for the picture, and, in reply, was 
informed that their customer would probably pay this sum, 
but would first wish to inspect the painting, which they hoped 
I would be willing to send up to them at their expense and 
risk. I agreed, and shortly afterwards the picture was carefully 
packed and removed. After about three days had elapsed | 
received a further communication to the effect that the picture 
had arrived and had been duly inspected, and was found to be 
a ‘miserable oleograph,’ and, in the circumstances, they must 
call upon me to repay all costs in connection with its packing 
and transit. 

The picture was returned to me next day, and my chagrin 
may readily be imagined at the turn events had taken. 

I confided the facts to one of my friends, and the cat then 
came out of the bag. It appeared that the whole proceedings 
had been carefully arranged by himself and three others. The 
services of a mutual friend in London had been requisitioned to 
post letters to me purporting to come from the London picture 
dealer; my letters in reply had been intercepted and never 
posted ; the Oxford shopkeeper who had been instructed by me 
to pack and remove the picture had also been let into the secret, 
and the picture, instead of going to London when packed, had 
simply been stored away in a warehouse in his shop. I may add 
that, when the true facts were disclosed, I really thoroughly 
enjoyed the harmless joke myself, and my friends who had 
perpetrated the joke allowed me to bear none of the expenses of 
the transaction. I subsequently sold the picture for £4, and it 
is now hanging in the dining-room in the house of a friend 
living in Warwickshire. 

During my last year at College I was elected president of a 
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social wine-club, and the annual club dinner was held in my 
own diggings in the High Street, the rooms being large and 
conveniently situated for the meeting. I obtained leave from 
the Senior Proctor for the gathering to be held there upon the 
condition that I held myself personally responsible for the good 
behaviour of all present. As some of the guests departed, 
several who were still upstairs, in the exuberance of their spirits, 
buzzed empty champagne bottles out of the window, with the 
result that I was summoned on the following morning before 
the Proctor. A present well-known canon was then the Senior 
Proctor, and I shall never forget the kindness with which he 
dealt with me. He said that he felt sure that I had not myself 
been the delinquent, but since, as I was aware, I had promised 
to be responsible, he felt it necessary to inflict a fine—what 
did I think about the matter? I replied that I thoroughly 
appreciated both his position and my own, and the smaller the 
fine was the more grateful 1 should feel. He said, ‘What do 
you say to a sovereign?’ and I replied, ‘I think, sir, that the 
amount is a most reasonable one.’ I paid this sum, which was 
subsequently refunded to me out of the club’s funds, and the 
members were good enough to say that they thought that I had 
managed to get off very cheaply. 

The parents of one of my earliest and best friends at College 
were kind enough that August to invite me to their moor in 
Scotland, and being always a keen shot, though quite an 
inexperienced one in those days, I was exceedingly glad to 
accept the invitation, and how well can I recollect in what a 
state of excitement I started off on the evening of the roth of 
the month! When travelling up in the sleeping-car, I remember 
seeing a fellow-passenger who occupied the top sleeping-berth 
on the opposite side to mine, while climbing up the ladder to 
put himself to rest for the night, part company, to all appear- 
ances, with his head—or, at any rate, the top of it. I jumped 
out of my berth and had the pleasure of handing him his ‘ wig,’ 
which had become detached. 

My first day on the moor was rather an amusing one. We 
were shooting over dogs and my host and I had arranged to go | 
out together, but a former owner of the moor, an elderly 
gentleman of some considerable importance, turned up unex- 
pectedly, with the result that, instead of two only, we were a 
party of three guns, with myself shooting in the middle. My 
host gave me the hint at the start to leave most of the birds to 
this important visitor, inasmuch as he was desirous, he said, 
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that the latter should get plenty of shooting. I had hardly 
readily acquiesced in this wish than the important visitor called 
me aside and hinted that he hoped I would leave most of the 
birds to my host to shoot, since he was particularly anxious that 
the latter should be favourably impressed with his first day’s 
sport on the moor. You may imagine that, as an inexperienced 
hand, placed in the middle, with the above-mentioned instruc- 
tions upon me, I felt somewhat embarrassed, so 1 got out of 
the difficulty by promptly letting off at every bird within range, 
and subsequently pleading inexperience as the excuse for my 
behaviour. 

I believe my host, who is one of the kindest and most 
unselfish of men I know, thoroughly appreciated the position, 
and was really agreeably amused. I cannot, however, truth- 
fully add that I think the important visitor was possessed of 
similar feelings. 

During my last year at Oxford three friends shared a small 
house with me in the High Street; we were all in for pass 
‘Greats’ together, and used to read steadily every morning 
from 10.30 to 1 o’clock in one of the rooms set apart for the 
purpose. The general opinion amongst us was that we should 
all get through. Curiously enough, my good luck again attended 
me, and I alone obtained the ‘ Testamur,’ the other three having 
to be content with passing at their next attempt. 

It was customary in those days to donate the official who 
handed to one the much-desired Testamur the minimum sum 
of one shilling. It was extraordinary, however, to find the 
influence which this portly and well-groomed gentleman was 
thought to possess by the uninitiated. I have known many 
increase the donation to a sum considerably over a shilling, 
and I fully believe that it was the idea with some that he had 
a great deal to do with the issue of the Testamur. I once heard 
a nervous undergraduate say to this gentleman, ‘Do you think 
I shall be all right, Mr. , and that there will be a Testamur 
for me to-day?’ To which Mr. , with an air of great 
gravity, replied, ‘I trust so—I shall do what I can for you.’ 

Now that I have taken up the pen I find a difficulty in 
knowing when to stop, so many incidents crowd themselves 
upon me, but space and time preclude me at the present from 
further pursuing these reminiscences. 

As I write I can fancy myself back once more upon the 
festive scene. I can fancy I hear the steward calling out the 
names of the competitors for the Inter-’Varsity mile; that 
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dreadful feeling of nervousness which one used to experience 
as we filed out through that vast concourse of spectators at 
Lillie Bridge comes over me again; the whole scene is re- 
vived, the taking one’s place at the start, the ping of the 
pistol, the freedom from all nervousness when once one 
was ‘off,’ the first lap done, the second nearly over, then 
that awful feeling of collapse, still on and on, the commence- 
ment of the third and final lap, the second wind obtained, 
the straight entered, one more final effort and the tape at last 
breasted. 

How well one recollects poor old Bob Rogers, the ground- 
msn at Lillie Bridge, and his final cheery words of advice 
before the race! ‘Bob,’ I said, just before I started for the 
mile in the second year in which I won it, ‘I shall get beaten 
to-day.’ ‘Beaten, you can’t be,’ he said ; ‘all I want to know 
is what time you're going to do?’ I won by some fifty yards, 
and running the last lap lazily, ‘let down’ the time, which I 
fear sadly disappointed him. 

Then there was Nat Perry, well known to every athlete. 
His business was to rub me down and put the final polish on. 
‘Nat,’ I used to say, ‘it’s five shillings if I lose and ten shillings 
if I win.’ ‘You may as well give me the ten shillings now 
then,’ said he, and, curiously enough, both years that I was 
under his charge his words came true. Bob has long since 
passed away, but poor Nat Perry died only comparatively 
recently, and I have had many a chat with him of late years 
about the old days. 

What pleasant little dinners we used to have at Vincent's ; 
what delightful shoots at Bagley Wood with my kind host B. ; 
what festive evenings to celebrate the occasion of the College 
boat having gone top of the river ; what sporting annual pigeon 
shoots at Garsington, where a good-natured farmer in bad 
times found it profitable to lend a suitable field for the occasion, 
and to supply birds at twenty-four shillings a dozen! Far 
more of the birds were missed than killed and flew straight back 
to their owner’s dovecot to be let out at the same price in a 
subsequent year. 

It is not the good fortune of every undergraduate to be 
endowed by nature with the physique and other qualities 
necessary to the attainment of a ‘ Blue,’ but I have no hesitation 
in saying that it is well worth trying for if there is any reason- 
able chance of success. For a man who is not born with 
the proverbial silver spoon, it is one of the very soundest 
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investments, and, in conclusion, I would mention the following 
fact in support of my statement. 

A College friend of mine, a well-known Old Blue, having 
taken his degree, and subsequently entered into the legal pro- 
fession, became a candidate for a public post. His credentials 
mentioned incidentally the part which he had taken in the 
athletic world. He obtained the post in question, and one of 
the gentlemen in whose gift it was said, in congratulating him, 
‘ My experience, Mr. , is that you athletes, ceteris paribus, 
can get anything in reason that you want.’ I believe there is 
some truth in this. 
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COLD GLORIES 


BY LADY WESTMACOTT 


I LIKE making my friend the General tell me stories of his sport 
in India in the sixties and seventies. Of course he says nothing 
nowadays is to be compared to what it was then—I never met 
any old gentleman who did not say this ; indeed, I catch myself 
doing the same thing sometimes, now that I am at that nice 
indefinite age, ‘not as young as | used to be.’ 

Sitting in an armchair in front of the fire the other night, 
watching the General doze over his paper, I could not help 
wondering if he did not sometimes feel sad to think that all 
those days of adventure were well over ; and I felt a longing to 
rouse him from his doze, and to lead him ‘from the level of 
to-day up to the summit of so long ago’; so [ poked the fire 
instead to call his attention, and said : 

‘If we were in India now, we should just be going into 
camp for the cold weather. I should not at all mind having 
a few days’ pig-sticking again.’ 

-*You have never seen anything worth the name of pig- 
sticking,’ said the General, throwing down his paper. 

"Perhaps not,’ I answered modestly. 

‘No, 1 would like to be back again in camp in the Panch 
Mahal District, as it used to be when I knew it first. With 
four guns in ’67, both together and separately, we killed twenty- 
two tigers, seventeen panthers, and thirty-eight bears in one 
season. That was something like sport! Why, I remember 
an uncle of mine writing to me one mail to send him a tiger- 
skin for his drawing-room. There happened to be a tiger 
marked down that very day, which I got, and sent home to 
him at once. It was pure chance the tiger being marked down 
on that particular day, but my uncle took it as a matter of 
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course, and seemed to think it quite natural that 1 should walk 
out of my house and get a tiger-skin as soon as asked for it. 1 
thought he would think me rather a fine chap, but he did 
nothing of the kind.’ 

The General seemed fairly started now. 

‘Do you think that panthers give more sport than tigers, as 
a rule ?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, no doubt about it. A tiger has not the courage of a 
panther ; the latter will go on charging whilst it has a breath 
left. I should have had a bad time with a tiger once if he had 
not been a coward. As it was, it was nothing.’ 

‘What happened ?’ I asked. 

‘Well, a tiger had been marked down in some rocks, and I 
calculated that, once the beat began, he was bound to come 
down a deep gorge near at hand, so I took up my position 
with a native who was carrying my second gun on a very 
narrow ledge commanding the gorge. The beat began, and I 
soon knew from the two signal-shots that the tiger was on the 
move. I had my eyes fixed on the gorge, when suddenly | 
saw the tiger on the ledge within a few yards of me; so near, 
that if I had fired and not dropped him like a stone, in his 
spring he must have been on me. For some unaccountable 
reason, before I had time almost to think, he had turned and 
was out of sight, apparently as disgusted to find me on the ledge 
as I had been to see him.’ 

‘And you never got him ?’ 

‘Oh yes I did! Next day he was marked down in another 
clump of rocks about four miles off, and I got him as he was 
beaten out of them. I remember shooting a flying squirrel, too, 
that day, with a scatter-gun. I have only seen three in my life. 
They have a wonderful flight, and can fly a distance of fifty 
yards from tree to tree.’ 

‘Did you ever shoot a man-eating tiger in those parts?’ I 

_asked, knowing perfectly well the answer. 

‘No, but I remember a panther that gave me a lot of 
trouble before 1 could get him. He had gone into the 
verandahs of native huts more than once and taken babies out 
of their mothers’ arms. 1 had several times had a try for him, 
but had never even glimpsed him. He at last did something 
that I should not have believed had I not seen the traces myself.’ 
He paused. 

‘What was that?’ 

‘He seized a well-grown calf one night, dragged it across 
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the ground, jumped a twelve-foot paling with it, and then 
dragged it a considerable distance again into the jungle! I saw 
the marks on the ground to where he had dragged the calf, 
then where he sprang, and where the marks continued on the 
other side. I got him eventually though, the beggar ! 

‘I had rather a curious interruption to my shooting in this 
district about that time. I had halted in a village with some of 
my “sowars” to have a talk with the headmen of several of the 
surrounding villages who had come there to meet me. We sat 
round in a circle talking and smoking, and just as I was thinking 
of making a start, one of them said to me quite casually, “ Oh, 
Sahib, they are swinging a witch to-day in such and such a 
village,” mentioning a place about six miles across the frontier, 
and not in my district at all. Hardly knowing what to expect, 
I mounted my horse and galloped off to it, followed by my 
“sowars.” There a curious sight met my eyes. The whole 
village had turned out in a body and was watching the witch, 
who was stark naked, and suspended by her ankles by a rope 
to a tree with her head tied in a bag of crushed chilis. I had 
her cut down at once, and found that she was a very old lady, 
and that already her mouth and eyes were so blistered by the 
chilis that she could not open either one or the other. I had 
her face well smeared with grease, and I poured some butter- 
milk down her throat. After a time she was able to talk, and I 
explained to her that her best plan was to get up behind on 
one of the sowars’ saddles, and that I would take her into 
British territory, as 1 could not stop in her village any longer, 
and that after I had left they would only hang her up there 
again. But she would not hear of it. “They say I am a 
witch,” she said; “I am a witch. You think that you came 
here to-day of your own accord,” and she laughed discordantly. 
““Why, I made you come here!” Then, calling to the headman 
of the village by name, as her eyes were still too swollen to 
allow of her yet seeing any one, she continued : “ You think I 
killed your daughter? Yes, I did kill your daughter, and I 
will kill your wife, and I will kill you, and you, and you, and 
you !” she screamed, mentioning most of the families by name, | 
but they did not wait for her to finish the list ; they fled in all 
directions in the greatest panic. There was nothing for me to 
do but to return to my own domain, but in writing to apologise 
to my friend, in whose district this had occurred, for my inter- 
ference, I asked him to gratify my curiosity as to her ultimate 
fate. He replied that she was holding her own well, and that 
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he thought that the villagers were more terrified of her than 
ever now, and were not likely to attempt to swing her again,’ 

‘Did you get any alligator-shooting in those parts?’ I 
asked. 

‘I generally had a shot at one when I came across it. I 
saw rather a quaint thing once. I and two men had been out 
shooting, and had killed two tigers that morning. We were 
lying in the shade of some rocks in the middle of the day, 
resting on the banks of the Saburmati River. We had seen an 
old “ mugger” presenting his two eyes on the surface for some 
time, and at last one of us fired at him and hit him in the nape 
of the neck, and he turned over belly upwards on the surtace of 
the water and sank. The Bhils who were with us dived into 
the water immediately to retrieve him, and came up with a 
sambhur, carrying a fine head of eight points, from the bottom 
of the pool, which the alligator must have drowned that 
morning.’ 

‘Yes, that was quaint,’ I allowed. ‘1 suppose you got bison 
in the Panch Mahal jungle, too ?’ 

‘No, I never saw the “pug” of one even. I-have never 
had any bison-shooting somehow. I heard of a man I knew 
going to sit over water for bison about three in the afternoon, 
but he saw no sign of them as evening came on, and they 
might be expected to come to drink. Anxious to get home 
before dark he started off just before sunset, and had not gone 
a quarter of a mile when he came on a fine bull bison, 
apparently unconscious of his approaching, grazing his way 
towards the water. He let drive and hit him low; the bison 
stood quite still for a second, only lifting his head to sniff, and 
then came down on him for all he was worth. Luckily there 
was a fairly thick tree, and the man dodged behind it, but 
actually had the waistband and the top of his breeches ripped 
off! The bison charged him three times before he was eventually 
dropped.’ 

‘ You have been mauled by a panther, General, haven’t you ? 
Do tell me about that.’ 

‘I have been mauled three times,’ he replied, ‘ but I do not 
know that there is so much to tell. The first time was in the 
Mandive country. I had heard of a panther there for a long 
time whilst | was doing survey work. At last I heard that it 
was actually marked down about twenty miles away. There 
were two of us surveying about there at the time, so we sent our 
tents on to sleep the night, and rode over to the place in the 
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course of the day. Next morning the natives brought us in 
exact “khubber” of the panther’s whereabouts, and so we set 
out to try and get him. We were both novices at the game, and 
the beats were not good. We could not persuade the beast to 
come out. At last he broke more than roo yards off, and got 
hit by one of us through the thigh. The natives in the trees 
waved the direction he had taken, and gave us the line to some 
bushes in which he was lying. © It was apparently a narrow strip 
of jungle about twenty-five feet broad, stretching some way. Of 
course the rule is not to separate, but if we had both gone up 
to him on one side he might have broken on the opposite side 
into thick jungle, or into open country in another direction ; so, 
dividing the beaters, and keeping them clubbed behind us, we 
arranged to approach him separately from either side. Out he 
came at me—a grand open charge—at about twenty-five yards, 
and I knocked him over ten yards from my feet, giving bim both 
barrels, I turned to get my second gun, and saw the native 
who was carrying it, and who ought to have been close behind 
me, disappearing inte the blue with it, and to my horror the 
panther was on his legs again! Instinctively | put up my 
empty muzzle-loader at him, and he sprang at my throat, but 
was Caught by the rifle on his chest ; the force of his spring 
threw my body a bit round, which was lucky for me, as he got 
my neck in his mouth, just missing my jugular by a few inches. 
He knocked me down and lay upon me. _I tried to struggle for 
my pistol, which I always carried in my belt, but as soon as | 
moved he bit me through the shoulder and cheek. He then 
picked me up, and dragging me about thirty yards, deposited me 
in some bushes. The native had appeared by this time, and 
took a pot-shot from about 200 yards off at us both as we lay 
on the ground, luckily missing us. 

‘By this time my friend, not having seen what had happened, 
only hearing shots, called out to me. The panther, hearing 
his voice, left me and went for him. He fired and broke the 
panther’s shoulder and lower jaw, but that did not stop the 
brute: it must have sprung on to his shoulder and off again, 
for on examination afterwards he had the marks of five claws 
between his shoulder-blades. The panther left him and — 
charged the man carrying his second gun behind him, who 
fired and missed, and the creature then proceeded to worry the 
latter. I had got round by this time to find all three of them 
mixed on the ground together. My friend, anxious to help the 
native, had stabbed at the panther with his knife, and the blade 
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slipping, had pinned the unfortunate shikarri to the ground, the 
knife being buried to the hilt in the poor wretch’s arm. I tried 
to kick the panther in the ribs, when he turned on me and we 
both rolled over together. I got up quicker than he did, how- 
ever, and shot him, this time effectually, with my revolver. We 
were then three miles from the shikarri’s home. We found his 
femoral artery was open, so putting on a tourniquet made with 
a puggaree, a stone and a stick, we got him into a blanket and 
had him carried back as fast as we could. Telling his wife to 
be sure and not remove the tourniquet, we rode into Surat for 
a doctor, twenty-four miles off. I had nineteen wounds on me, 
and after eight or ten miles I could hardly ride another yard, 
and begged for a bullock-cart. My friend, very wisely though, 
insisted on my riding, and eventually we got in and managed 
to send a doctor off to the shikarri. The doctor, however, 
found that the tourniquet had been removed, and the poor 
man had bled to death about sunset.’ 

‘What was the best bag of small game you ever made, 
General ?’ I questioned, having often looked over his game- 
books. 

.‘Two hundred and fifty-six brace of quail, nine buck, and 
some pea-fowl, hares and partridges. We were six guns, and 
we had breakfast between twelve and one o’clock, and did not 
shoot after.’ 

I felt the General’s figures were getting beyond me, so I said 

nothing. 

. ‘I used to get some very good fishing in a river to the west 
of the Panch Mahals. I would send a fellow three days pre- 
viously to feed the different runs with soaked grain. This 
collects the big fish in one place. I used to fish the pools with 
an inch to inch and a half spoon, and generally could count on 
getting three or four big fish. In this water they run up to 
twenty-five pounds, marsar do, and give you good sport; they 
literally jostle each other in the water.’ 

It was quite pleasant at last to hear the General say some- 
thing to which I could find a parallel in my mind. There was 
a river, not far from Poonah, that I have seen several times. It 
was a favourite place for picnics. There was a temple on. the 
bank, and the old priest used to feed the fish with a sort of 
ground-nut. The water, for quite a long distance, surged with 
the fish, and they were in such masses at the bank that they 
were often raised quite out of the water in their struggles for 
the nuts. 
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I tried to lead the General’s thoughts back to big game. 

‘I saw a wounded panther once catch sight of a native who 
was scooting up a tree,’ he went on, ‘The panther followed, 
and the native, in his terror, finding the beast still coming after 
him, went out along a branch. The panther went too, till they 
both got to the extreme end, when the branch dropped them 
both off and the panther worried the man on the ground. This 
happened in the muzzle-loading days, and we could not load 
in time to give any assistance till they were on the ground. 
Though the man was fairly mauled, this time, I am glad to say, 
he recovered. 

‘Once we had a panther marked down in a hill called 
Powagher. There were three guns, and after the beat had 
begun the beast came out through us, and, as far as I re- 
member, was not touched. He went down from the hill to the 
lower levels, passing along the banks of a ravine, and after he 
had got completely out of sight we heard the most awful 
roaring, which went on for some minutes. So great was the 
noise that we thought that the panther must have met a tiger 
and fhat they must be fighting. We got together at once and 
went down in the direction in which we heard the noise, which 
by that time had ceased completely. We found a fresh-killed 
hyena. The panther must have come down in a very bad 
temper, met a hyena, and had a fight and killed him. 

‘Another time we beat for a panther in a hill called 
Reenchai, and he came out to one of us, who hit him very hard 
but too far back. He went on and was marked by the natives 
in the tree, into a cave, badly hit and only just able to -craw] 
into it. By the time we got there, there was an awful row 
going on inside, and the dust was coming out of the opening of 
the cave in volumes. A tremendous fight was going on, and 
presently out came a hyena, rather the worse for the ocrichinanye, 
We had not the heart to shoot him. 

‘I remember another case of a panther being beaten out of 
some rocks quite late in the evening. He also was wounded 
far back, the shot almost paralysing his hind quarters. He 
dragged himself to a cave in the face of some rocks about 200. 
yards off. We went to the place at once, and tried to get him 
out, but did not succeed. As it was growing late we spread some 
sand in front of the entrance, and left him for the night. Next 
morning we found “ pugs” leading both out and in, across the 
sand. We got some fireworks and threw them into the cave, 
and out came a panther, which we shot as he appeared. But 
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we found that he had no previous wound on him. As there 
were a lot of flies coming out of the cave, we took it for granted 
that our yesterday’s panther must be dead, and the Bhils went 
in and pulled out his dead body. He must have died shortly 
after going in, as the body was rapidly decomposing. The 
curious fact is, that the live panther should have gone out, and 
then returned to the cave where the dead panther lay. Animals 
generally shun dead animals, particularly their own dead. 

‘If you fire at a bear and there is another one with him, and 
they do not see where the shot comes from, they always round 
on each other. I saw a couple coming down a hill one day, 
and fired at one: he at once turned on his companion, and 
they had a tremendous fight that brought them tumbling down 
to where I was concealed, and I got them both. One of them 
had a young one clinging on its back which I had not been able 
to see before. 

‘I heard of two men who were out shooting at Broach. 
One of them went out in the very early morning to sit on the 
rocks over a cave, in the hope of getting a tiger, that had been 
out during the night, on his way back to his lair. Sure enough 
he saw the tiger coming along slowly through the bushes, and 
apparently he (the tiger) must have disturbed a sounder of pig, 
as the man could see the pig flying in all directions. But, to 
his surprise, the old boar of the sounder did not follow his family 
in their flight, but charged straight at the tiger, and drew first 
blood, The tiger turned, the man lay well hidden and watched 
the fight, which lasted, as far as he could judge, for about ten 
minutes. At the end of the fight the tiger was so badly ripped 
that he died where he lay, and the pig staggered back into the 
bushes, A search was made for him later, but nothing was to be 
seen of him, so perhaps his wounds had not been so mortal.’ 

‘| like sitting up in the early morning like that,’ I said. ‘1 
used to wait on my horse before sunrise, in Rajputana, in the 
hope of cutting off the sounders of pig between the fields and 
the hills. Cold work it was too, in the winter mornings in the 
starlight, watching the stars fade out one by one, with really 
not enough light to see the sounders coming along at all! I 
remember being out one morning with a very hard man after 
pig, and we turned a boar, who gave us a fine gallop across 
country for more than two miles. Every dip in the ground 
looked like a deep nullah, and every stone assumed enormous 
proportions, in the uncertain light. The sun was rising, when 
my companion broke his spear in the pig, and turned to his 
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second horseman for a fresh spear. I was spurring on by 
myself, hoping to get a dig at the pig, when two Rajputs, part 
of the following of the Rajah over whose territory we were 
riding, and who always accompanied us, came quickly past me. 
They were mounted on two queer-looking old country-breds, 
one with a wall eye, that looked as if they could hardly go out 
of a walk. The bridles were tied together with bits of string, 
and the head stalls and stirrup leathers were covered with tufts 
of worsted. The saddles were decorated with many colours, 
and the Rajput’s clothing was floating in the wind, altogether 
presenting such a ramshackle appearance that I could not help 
smiling. I was just wondering what they were up to, when one 
of them suddenly galloped to a level with the boar, and drawing 
a sword that had hitherto been hidden from my view in the 
folds of his drapery, he stooped over as far as he could on the 
off side, and with a single stroke cut the boar clean in half! 
They then both pulled up quite unconcernedly, as if nothing 
out of the common had been done. Angry as we were at 
having our boar killed for us, we could not but admire the 
magnificent swordsmanship that the Rajput had shown, with 
home-made swords too, as they assured us afterwards. Swallow- 
ing our disappointment, we congratulated the Rajput on his 
feat. “Oh, Sahibs,” he replied, ‘we wanted your honours to 
get some sport, otherwise we would have done that in the first 
fifty yards! We are only poor men,” they ended up with their 
quaint oriental modesty, which I must add is tempered with a 
fine leaven of pride with this particular race. I eyed those queer- 
looking old country-breds as they shuffled and ambled alongside 
our “ blood ” horses all the way home, feeling rather rueful.’ 

I felt more rueful still when I looked up and found that 
the General was fast asleep, and had probably not listened to a 
word of my adventures. I sat and watched the embers of the 
fire as they died out in the grate, and the sadness of ‘cold 
glories, served up with stale fame for sauce,’ came home to me. 
Every dog has his day, and it is time for sleep now. 

‘Good-night, General. Happy dreams!’ but something 
that sounded suspiciously like a snore was the only answer. 


HORSES THAT I HAVE KNOWN 


BY RICHARD A. BLAGDEN 


To a very large class of people a horse is merely an animal, as 
the boy expressed it, ‘ with a leg at each corner,’ and the subject 
interests them no farther. They merely look upon the beast 
as a convenient means of locomotion on a par with, if not 
inferior to, a bicycle ; and it is a sad but solid fact that a good 
many people who ought to know better actually treat the 
creature in much the same way as they use the machine. 

To this class of person the mere heading of this article will 
be sufficient to deter them from reading one single word of it. 
They are mostly people who have never really had the chance 
of studying this most fascinating of all brute beasts, and for that 
reason have never taken the smallest interest in them. 

I have come across, on the other hand, one curious instance 
of a man who is blest with the finest of hands on a horse, has 
lots of horses in his stable, takes pleasure in riding and driving 
them, treats them well, but does not know one of his horses from 
another when he sees them. If he wants to ride or drive he 
just orders a horse or horses, goes out for his ride or drive, and 
dismisses them when done with. He does not even know how 
many he has got. 

On one occasion he took a girl for a ride in the morning, 
and after lunch she asked him to take her round the stables. 
When there, she remarked, looking at one of the nags, ‘Isn’t 
that the mare I rode this morning?’ He stared blankly, and 
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was obliged to ask one of the grooms before he could answer. 
A man like that does not deserve to have a horse at all; at any 
rate he has missed one of the greatest pleasures in this life, and 
that is, the sympathy and friendship of one of the noblest beasts 
in creation. To know the animal which you bestride, to establish 
an understanding with him, adds, to my mind, immeasurably 
to the mere sense of pleasurable satisfaction which any man must 
feel in riding ; and when accident arises or danger threatens, 
a mutual understanding and confidence between horse and 
rider will often be the means of saving a man’s life. I have been 
under a big mare in the bottom of a ditch, when the smallest 
movement on her part would have killed me instantly, but I 
talked to her while I was wriggling myself out, and she never 
stirred until 1 was free. 

For my part, I have always made-a special study of every 
horse that I have owned, and they are not a few. Their 
characteristics are as various as their number, no two being 
alike, and few, indeed, are those which have not their good 
points, though some of the good lies deep down and takes time 
to discover. 

Let me pick out a few of my old friends, for I can remember 
every detail of their appearance, and every trait in their 
characters. 

Bobby was a little bay horse that had been ill-treated in his 
youth, and had acquired an undeserved bad character. He 
had been buffeted about in some mounted infantry manceuvres, 
and being only four years old, had been rendered highly nervous. 
He had bees bought by a local doctor, whose experience of 
horses was limited, as quiet in harness. The doctor had him 
put into his carriage and led round to the door in a curb bit, 
bearing rein, &c., just as he was accustomed to drive his last 
old wooden gee. Up jumped the doctor, clawed hold of the 
reins, and because the poor brute backed in pain, slashed him 
with the whip. The state of that carriage, and the lawn, and 
drive and garden generally, five minutes afterwards, were difficult 
to describe in words. I got the cob at my own price a few 
hours later. 

I soon found out the secret of driving him : he would have 
his head free at starting, and given that, he would walk away as 
quietly as a lamb. Two days after I bought him the doctor 
was horrified and amazed to see my wife quietly tooling this 
furious beast down the street in a high dog-cart, with an india- 
rubber bit, and only a tiny groom up behind. The doctor 
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afterwards tried to reason with me on my foolhardiness in 
allowing it. ; 

Bobby became the friend of the family as soon as he realised 
that we did not intend to hurt him. My wife drove him con- 
stantly, and rode-him about the country lanes quite alone. He 
_ would go either leader or wheeler in my tandem—and as a 
hunter he was brilliant. He only once gave me a fall, and that 
was when he tried to jump a gate which I was in the act of 
opening ; but he fell on the right side, and neither of us was 
hurt. I kept him till his fore-legs rendered him not quite safe 
on the road as a hack, sold him to a good home, and never had 
occasion to use whip or spur upon him. He got so confident 
with me that I could crack my hunting-whip, leaving the reins 
on his neck, without his ever breaking out of a walk. So much 
for kind treatment. 

Fanciful——This mare I bought for her looks alone, without 
taking her out of the stable. I had heard about her, and knew 
that she was sound, but that was about all. Her antics, as she 
was led round to the door for the first time for me to mount, 
caused my wife to make me promise to wire as soon as I had 
arrived at my destination some sixteen miles away, where I was 
to sleep. Certainly, for the first ten minutes I had all my work 
cut out to remain in the place where the rider usually sits. But 
the mare was only fresh. At the end of the journey I vowed 
that I had never sat upon so charming a hack. 

I hunted her next day, and soon found out her peculiarities. 

Arrived at the meet, she began to shiver and shake till the 
rowels absolutely rattled in my spurs. Into the first fence she 
went headlong, but somehow saved the fall ; two hundred yards 
farther on she stopped, and I thought she would have dropped 
dead. I was off in a moment, slackened her girths, and soon 
she seemed all right. I got on again, and followed the tailing 
field at a gentle pace. By degrees she woke up and began to 
gallop. In half-an-hour she was leading the field, and at the end 
of an hour and a half’s grand gallop she was as fit as a fiddle, 
and I took her home. 

Now, what was wrong with the mare? It was always the 
same—sheer nervousness. For the first two fences of any day 
I could reckon with tolerable certainty upon two falls, or as 
near falls as made but little difference. After that she was a 
very fair fencer, and absolutely delightful to ride for the rest of 
the day. 


She also carried my wife as hack in perfect style, and was 
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kind enough to pull a light gig occasionally, though I had my 
own reasons for not feeling absolutely easy in my mind while a 
certain wicked swish of that mare’s tail was just in front of the 
dashboard. I found another home for her after a while, for too 
many falls are like ‘hope deferred,’ and tend to make the heart 
a bit sick—at any rate, when they always occur in the beginning 
of the day, before a large assembly. 

Laura.—A very sporting-looking jet-black mare was one of 
my earliest ventures. She was six years old, sound, unblemished, 
and handsome, about 15.1 on short legs, and with a fine shoulder. 
She had only one failing, if such it could be called, and it took 
me six months to discover-it. When I did find it out it laid me 
on the shelf for two months, and then I had to ride for a month 
on a side-saddle before I could .once again sit in a proper 
manner. Also, for quite two years after the accident I was 
condemned for my sins to wear an awful set of straps. 

I found the mare out in this way—or, rather, she found me 
out, for I was doing a foolish thing. I had been in my office 
for days without getting out. The mare had been clipped, was 
dead fresh, and wanted exercise. We were both in the vein 
for a lark, and went out for a ride. The ground was soft, and 
a tempting fence or two was skimmed over to our mutual 
satisfaction. Then we found ourselves in a meadow with no 
‘gate, but an exit guarded by four stiff rails. In the pride of our 
youth we would not stop to shift the top one; we had jumped 
many as high with hounds, even after a long gallop. She went 
at them rather too fast, balked, and chested them. Cr-r-r-ash ! 
I was on her neck—a horrible tearing wrench to my thigh—a 
struggle—TI was back in the saddle again—a bound-—--we were 
over. But I felt so faint that I dismounted and sat upon the 
wet ground. Pulling myself together, although I felt 1 was 
bleeding internally, 1 managed to mount again, and in great pain 
rode to a cottage hard by to ask for help. The woman shut the 
door in my face! I reached the hard road and was taken home 
in a cart, but shall always have occasion to remember that 
wrench, which has left its effects indelibly. 


I was afterwards told that this mare’s only fault was that she | 


would not jump.timber in cold blood. She never refused a 
fence at any time—her nature was too generous—but if ridden 
at timber without hounds she would fall over it rather than jump 
it, although she would jump anything else freely. She had hurt 
more than one man in this way before I bought her. . 
An amusing incident happened while I was laid up. A 
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friend of mine in town, wanting a hunter, came down to buy 
the mare, and I gave him a day’s hunting to try her. He 
returned to my bedside covered with mud and very cross. 
Quoth he, ‘I don’t think much of the manners of your noble 
lords in these parts. I had a bad fall, and Lord W. came and 
swore at me while I was actually lying on the ground.’ 

I. heard all sides of the story later, and it was in this wise. 
The man had no hands, and could not control his spurs, so that 
after a while the mare became maddened with undeserved 
punishment, and took control of the situation. Lord W., a 
thorough sportsman, was quietly ‘riding at the only practicable 
place in a fence, when along came my mare, about forty miles 
an hour, and cannoned him. His lordship pulled up, and the 
mare turned a somersault over the fence. Then my lord, 
peering over the fence, expressed himself to the fallen man 
briefly and to the point: ‘I hope to heaven you've broke your 
neck!’ Doubtless this relieved his feelings, but it spoilt the 
sale of my mare. 

A month later when, convalescent, | appeared at the meet 
on a side-saddle, I met Lord W., who, after condolences, said : 
‘Who was that d——d tailor who was riding your mare the 
other day? I hope he was not a friend of yours, because I’m 
afraid I was rather rude to him. He very nearly killed me and 
my horse too. If ever you see him again, tell him I am sorry 
if I spoke too sharply.’ 

I sold Laura to our local M.F.H., who put her in his 
personal stud, and rode her as his favourite for several seasons 
afterwards. Later on she dropped dead under the huntsman 
one morning out cub-hunting. 

Lazy Dick—I\n a swap with a friend I picked up a remark- 
ably well-topped horse of a rich dark-brown colour, and, as I 
was the one to draw money on the deal, I felt satisfied at first. 

He was perfectly sound and quiet, but he was the slowest 
brute I ever had the misfortune to drive. I had seen him in 
harness before I bought him, but put his pace down to the 
manner of his handling, for my friend was no great whip. I 
thought I would soon wake the beggar up—but alas for vanity ! 
Try as I would, I could get no more than six or seven miles an 
hour out of him. An ordinary whip was useless, and a ground 
ash evoked no more than a flopping canter which stopped when 
the stick left off. 

I wondered how I should ever get rid of him without losing 
money. His good looks, however, gave me hope. For a month 
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or two he did nearly all my work, at his own pace, be it said ; 
and when Goodwood came round he went wheeler in the 


‘tandem all four days, fourteen miles each way, so that he earned 


his keep. The first day on the course I was within an ace of 
selling him to the dealer who had sold him to my friend, but 
failed to recognise him, for double what he had cost me. He 
only saw the horse standing still! Early the following week 
I drove him over to the farm of a sporting hotel-keeper, who 
was at once taken by his looks. Our friend opened the ball by 
offering to sell me an uncouth-looking grey pony that was 
turned out in an adjacent paddock. Without examining the 
pony, I said I would buy his pony if he would buy my horse. 
All he wanted was something really quiet, and though he would 
give no guarantee for his pony except that he was four years 
old and sound, I gladly accepted a cheque for as much as 
my horse had cost me, to exchange. I thought that a four- 
year-old pony, sound, could not be dear when he cost me 
nothing ! 

Although the laugh is against myself, 1 must recount how 
‘Lazy Dick’ obtained his name. I bought him as ‘ Surrey.’ 

Some months after the purchase a frien@ of mine had the 
misfortune to miss a train in our neighbourhood, and, as she 
had a big houseful of people just then, she had to hire a 
carriage to be driven home some twelve miles in time for 
dinner. After repeated entreaties to the driver to ‘hurry up,’ 
she asked him, ‘Can’t this horse go any faster?’ ‘No, mum, 
he never do.’ ‘Where did your master pick up such a brute ?’ 
‘He bought him off Mr. B., mdm, and we calls him “ Lazy 
Dick.”’ As I was at that time more noted for my connection 
with horses and hunting than for my prowess as a lawyer, the 
joke went the round of the country side, my christian-name 
being Richard. 

Berkshire-—My new pony arrived looking like a woolly 
bear, shy, and awkward as a cow, but amenable to kindness. 
A pair of clippers and a dose or so of physic disclosed in about 
a week’s time a nice plump pony about thirteen hands, of a 
pretty dapple-grey colour. Another month showed a smart- 
looking animal, quiet to ride and drive. At the end of three 
months I had a pony that would go leader or wheeler in 
tandem, carry me or my wife, would jump hurdles or anything 
in reason, and was a good boy’s hunter. Then came a man who 
offered me a price for him which was too good to resist, so we 
had to look out for another. My interest in my horses always 
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slackened off as soon as I found that there was nothing more 
to teach them. 

Nothing remarkable, you will say, in this pony ; but the odd 
part of it was that his previous owner only parted with him 
because he had run away with him in harness and jumped a 
fence, to the serious detriment of the man and his wife, who 
was with him at the time. And then, funnily enough, he ran 
away with the man who bought him from me, although he had 
never shown the slightest symptom of a desire to do so all the 
time I had him. 

Daisy.—Imagine the most perfectly shaped piece of horse- 
flesh that you could ever see. She was about 13.3, with a 
diminutive head, beautifully set upon a longish neck, which 
tapered upwards from real good shoulders, and a fine crest 
withal ; well ribbed up, with grand quarters, legs as fine as a 
deer’s, though not lacking in bone, and the best of feet. An 
old dealer once looking at her in the street, a stranger to me, 
said, ‘Young sir, when you go to buy a hunter, carry that 
picture in your mind!’ 

In harness, when standing, she looked the incarnation of 
all the vices. She would snap about with her teeth at every- 
thing or nothing, and one hind leg was for ever lashing out 
behind as though she would kick everything to atoms ; but she 
never did kick. A man came down from town to buy her. 
My wife was sitting in the cart outside the station alone. The 
man looked at the mare’s antics for one minute and departed 
back to town in a hurry. 

In spite of all this show, she would stand for an hour with 
the reins on her back without attempting to move until told to 
go on. She would go any pace and any distance uphill or 
down, and though we drove her only in a soft rubber snaffle 
she never required to be touched with the reins—it was 
quite enough to sit there and speak to her. My wife drove 
her daily alone, and even took the children in the cart 
with her. 

To ride, Daisy was the hottest thing I ever sat on. She did 
not kick or buck, or rear, or do anything in particular, and 
yet it took all I knew to ride her, for she never settled down to 
any one pace for more than three strides together when once 
she was out of a walk, but I loved to ride her all thesame. The 
annoying part of it was that she would trot along under my 
groom, a feather-weight, as quietly as possible, and I flattered 
myself that I could ride a bit in those days. 
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She fetched a good sum afterwards at Tattersall’s, in spite 
of the fact that she was long past mark of mouth. 

Now, although I hate to admit anything bad of a horse as a 
rule, I must honestly say that they are by no means all deserving 
of the attributes ‘ generous’ and ‘ noble’ which are so commonly 
applied to them. Many of them have the most diabolical tempers. 

I know the stock answer to this, and am quite prepared. 
It is a common theory that they are only vicious and bad- 
tempered if they are ill-treated. Very well—then please account 
for the following instance : 

Crosspatch.—A friend of mine bought a two-year-old Iriah 
mare out of a drove at a fair, unbroken. He broke her in him- 
self, and a gentler, quieter man with horses or children I never 
saw. His one old groom made a sort of idol of her ; and she 
was the wickedest beast I ever saw in a stable. They say that 
horses love the hand that feeds them—so they ought—but 
time after time has that mare kicked the very sieve out of the 
hand of her best friend as he was coming alongside to give her 
her corn, and hairbreadth ’scapes he had almost daily for years. 
She broke his collar-bone at last, having just finished taking 
some food out of his hands! 

To approach her in her stall was, for a stranger, like leading 
a forlorn hope, while to go into a loose-box with her was 
absolutely suicidal. She had a leg at each corner, and she 
knew it, but you never knew which leg was coming next, or 
where it would strike you. 

And out of the stable? Well, when she got to know her 
rider she was generally peaceable, although she could buck like 
blazes. 

My friend rode her hard for some six seasons, and never 
had a fall with her. Then she had a foal, and after that she 
was for sale. I tried to buy her, but the price beat me, and 
soon I heard that she had gone to London. Shortly afterwards 
I received a wire from town, ‘You can have the mare at your 
own price if you will come and take her away !’ 

I sent a trusty man with a small cheque to fetch her. He 
told me that her new owner had put her in a loose-box on the. 
day of her arrival and could not take her out of it. 

It was in October when she came, with a long coat on, and 
a figure that was positively indecent. Next day I helped to 
saddle her and had her brought round. She kept the street 
pretty clear of traffic as she was led along ; and, mind you, she 
had not had a saddle on for staaod a year. 
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As I threw my leg over, she bit and struck at the groom 
who was holding her, and he let go before I was fairly on or 
could get my off stirrup. And then she started bucking. For 
all I could see she had no head or neck. I had to presume 
that these were somewhere in front or underneath me, and how 
long the bout lasted I can’t say; but, finding my legs getting 
tired of gripping, I rammed the spurs into her in the hope of 
getting her to go somewhere ! 

Next moment I was seated in a puddle in the hard road, 
with the buckle end of the reins in my hand, while she was 
deliberating whether she should put me out of my misery with 
a stroke of her fore-foot. However, she spared me that. 

Next time I mounted without the aid of my shivering groom, 
and getting her away into a deep-ploughed field, we had it out ; 
and though I rode her all that season she never seriously bucked 
again, although she was always ready for a ‘display’ on the 
smallest provocation. A safer conveyance over a country man 
never rode. She could neither fall nor refuse ; and although, 
bar one, I never rode a horse at bigger or blinder fences she 
never gave me a fall. 

It was on this mare that I once got away with a first-class 
pack of hounds and never saw another living soul for one solid 
hour. I think that was ze hour of my life. I sold her to a 
good home, to a sportsman well known in and around Guildford, 
who told me later that with (as he described it) ‘ only three legs 
and a swinger,’ she had pounded the whole field with the Surrey 
Staghounds by jumping on and off the railway over the gates 
at a level crossing. 

Broncho.—Talking of ‘bad ’uns,’ at the price of {1 per leg 
—i.e. £4—I picked up a dun-coloured beast about 14.1, with a 
very long body on short legs, and huge ears. He was perfectly 
sound, and only five years old. He had the reputation of 
having thrown every man in the Inniskillings, then quartered 
at Brighton, including even the redoubtable Captain Yardley. 
I do not state this latter as a fact—it was the tale which | 
heard at the time. They said he bucked most terribly. 

I mounted him at first with the pleasing certainty of a fall, 
and in a very few minutes he showed his colours by refusing to 
go in any direction except that which he fancied. But though 
he tried every device to accomplish his end by rearing, plunging, 
jumping sideways, &c. &c., the one thing he would not do was 
to buck. 


I had an uncommon pair of spurs and a flail of whalebone, 
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all of which he tasted thoroughly and seemed to enjoy, for all 
the good resulting from their application. But what got over 
him was the addition of my groom on foot with a hunting- 
crop : that settled him, and induced him to go my way. Once 
out of the town he would generally go,all right, except for an 
occasional set-to for five or ten minutes at a time. So usually 
my groom used to walk down the street after me for a certain 
distance, and the cob got to know that it was so! 

I liked him very well as a hack, for his long pasterns gave 
him an elastic motion that was as easy as any thoroughbred, 
and I rode him constantly. He never seemed really to try to 
get me off, so that in that I was agreeably disappointed. 
However, as he showed no signs of growing into anything 
useful, I sold him to a man who promptly put him in harness. 
He turned out a capital trapper, and gave no trouble at all. 

Cock Robin.—In the course of many deals one must expect 
to get landed occasionally with a ‘hot lot.’ I used to have a 
theory that what other people could ride I could also do with, 
but I qualified that opinion as time went on. 

A young ‘blood’ had recently come to grief, and his horses 
were sold by auction locally. Seeing a thoroughbred apparently 
going begging at {5,1 began to nod, having ascertained that he 
was sound in wind, limb, and eyesight, and for {9 he was mine. 
He stood about sixteen hands, and was goodly to look at. 

The day after I got him home I rode him out, and he went 
like an angel. A few days afterwards I rode him on to the 
sands for a canter, it being low tide. He did not like crossing 
the beach, but I got him over that, and then for more than an 
hour did I sit on his back and never gained a hundred yards. 
He must have spent half that time on his hind legs, for he 
reared continuously. After that I was tired out and went home. 

Next day my groom took him out to the same place. This 
fellow was as fine a rider as I ever saw. After a short skirmish 
down came the whalebone : once—twice—and before the third 
could fall, away went Cock Robin. It was a good seven miles 
to Worthing, and he flashed under the pier there, and a good 
mile beyond, before he could be pulled up. Every time the _ 
rider tried to stop him he bounded in the air ‘fit to jump a 
church,’ as the man described it. 

The day after that, as I was going to town, my man 
suggested that the horse might make a trapper! I said that I 
should be sorry to try, but that he might if he liked, and could 
get any one who held his life cheap to go with him, 
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‘Well,’ said I, on my return, ‘have you driven him?’ 
‘Yes, sir.’ (He was a man of few words.) ‘How did he go?’ 
‘Oh, he went, sir.’ It seemed that, failing to find a companion, 
my man had, single-handed, harnessed this brute to the gig and 
driven him a round of about two miles. It took him some 
three hours to accomplish this journey, for the horse never 
walked, nor trotted, nor galloped, but jumped every yard of the 
distance, with long and painful ‘intervals between each leap. 

I swapped him to a dealer for {2 and the ugliest cob that 
I ever set eyes on; but, imium ne crede colori, that cob gave 
me some of the best performances I have ever ridden over 
a country ; and, unsuspected, turned out a capital trapper to 
boot. 

Cyclops.—| forget how I ever came to own such a brute as 
this. He was a flea-bitten grey, with only one eye, and as rank 
a jibber as ever planted his obstinate toes in the ground—and 
didn’t he rear ! 

One summer day I cantered him over to A , some four 
miles away (he was a capital galloping hack when he did choose 
to go), and as I rode out of the inn there at which I had put up, 
there was a coach just ready to start, and the passengers had 
taken their seats. Just as I passed, my brute suddenly reared, 
and, flinging himself sideways, landed right under the nose of 
the off-wheeler, jamming himself and me up against the pole 
and splinter-bars, and pushing the whole show partly on to the 
pavement. The language that flowed from the driver is not to 
be recorded here ; but it took about six strong men, some even 
pulling at his tail, to extricate us from the tangle. He then 
made for a plate-glass window, against which he leaned sullenly, 
till 1 could declare I felt the glass bend under the pressure of 
my knee; but, failing to break that, he finally landed over his 
knees and hocks in a huge heap of mortar which was piled in 
the market-place for some building operations that were in 
progress, and before he could get all his legs out of that I had 
time to give him such a hiding that he was glad to get away at 
any price. 

The ways of jibbers are peculiar, but there is one great 
similarity about them. I have ridden many, and I find that, 
like the Boers, they never give one a fair chance. If a horse 
is a rogue at all, he is usually extremely artful, and will choose 
a place for his operations where you can’t get at him. He will 
never stop and jib out in the open country, in a field, or on the 
downs, but will bide his opportunity till he gets you in a 
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crowded street with lots of traffic, on a nice slippery road or 
pavement, and will bolt into a front garden, up a blind: narrow 
alley where you can’t swing your whip, or even into an open 
door if he gets the chance, and this latter is a most dangerous 
trick. Moreover, if you attempt to show a jibber with a view 
to selling him to your dearest foe, for instance, although he 
may have gone quietly for months he seems to: know instinc- 
tively that you want him to behave well, and will do something 
horrible at once, out of pure ‘ cussedness.’ 

I was once riding a particularly fine horse, when a rich man 
made me a big offer for him. I rode the horse up and down 
once or twice for his inspection, the price was agreed, and the 
deal was practically concluded, when along came an officious 
friend of the buyer, and asked to see the horse move once 
more. I am sure the animal had never jibbed in his life before, 
but this particular time he refused to budge, and I lost the 
deal. 
They are funny beasts, and there is no end of human nature 
in them. To understand them is the work of a lifetime, and 
then you have a lot to learn. To be master of them requires 
infinite patience, nerve, and perseverance. Lacking patience, 
you spoil their tempers; lacking perseverance, you never find 
out their good qualities; and if you lack nerve they find you 
out before you have been on them for five minutes, and there 
is an end of all comfort, for the horse at once takes a liberty ; 
and, having succeeded once, he is your master for ever and a 
day. 

To be a good horseman is not by any means necessarily to 
be a horsy man, nor need the subject engross all your thoughts 
and conversation. As an illustration of this last sentiment I © 
need only quote the greatest hero of the day, Lord Roberts, 
who is acknowledged to be as fine a horseman as the world can 
produce. 


MORE CONTINENTAL SPORTSMEN 


BY DANIELE B. VARE 


A TYPE of sportsman who, in certain traits of character, 
closely resembles the German, but in others is infinitely more 
interesting, is the chamois hunter of the Alps. Whatever his 
nationality—and he may be Tyrolese, Swiss, Italian or French— 
there are few sportsmen in Europe who are worthier of our 
admiration than these rough mountaineers. Gaining his hard- 
earned daily bread in long solitary excursions high up on the 
mountain side among the eternal snows, and passing his lonely 
life in the shadows of the mighty crags, where the eagles build 
their nests, in the clear cold atmosphere far above the clouds, 
or, as Stevenson would say, in the reign of the great Silence, 
though he be only some poor ignorant guide or poacher by 
profession, it would seem almost that some of the peaceful 
grandeur belonging to the great heights among which he has 
made his home had entered into his soul, giving him a quiet, 
simple dignity such as we dwellers in crowded, noisy towns 
can only wonder at and envy. 

I said that these men lead somewhat solitary lives, and this 
fact often renders them silent and morose. A few of them dwell 
in the little Swiss or Tyrolese villages, which have not yet been 
transformed into fashionable health-resorts for malades imagin- 
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aires ; and others, who possess, perhaps, an acre or two of rocky 
ground on which they pasture a cow, or by herculean efforts 
manage to grow some wheat, live in little wooden cottages high 
up among the clouds, mere specks when seen from the valley 
against the red dolomite rock or the deep green of the pine- 
trees. The loneliness of such an abode during the long Alpine 
winter can better be imagined than described. Surrounded on 
all sides and blockaded week after week by the ever-growing 
mounds of drifting snow, the intense silence of the mountain 
peaks only broken now and then by the howling of the wind 
round the shaky walls, and the distant roar of a falling ava- 
lanche, with a dog, perhaps, a blazing fire and his pipe for 
company, this hermit sportsman waits wearily for the long 
months to pass till the snow begins to melt under the first 
bright sunshine that heralds the spring. 

Sometimes, however, the spring is long in coming, and the 
carefully husbanded stores give out ; then hunger and privation . 
drive the tired watcher out into the blinding storm, through 
which he tries to make his way down to the nearest village. 
Perhaps the fates are kind, and our friend arrives safe and well ; 
but often the strength of the storm overwhelms him, and only a 
half-starved faithful doggy reaches the tiny cluster of log huts 
down by the frozen torrent, and, whining and scratching at the 
village doors, begs that they will come forth and save his 
master, who is dying far away on the mountain side. 

Have any of my readers ever driven over the Alps in a 
diligence or a carriage? Have they ever by any chance visited 
one of the old monasteries on the St. Bernard or on the 
Simplon? I remember once arriving at the last-named hospice 
one day late in the autumn, after a long drive up from Brigue, 
where the railway ends. 1 climbed down from the zmpériale of 
the diligence and strolled up the steps of the hospice and into 
the large roughly-built kitchen, which I knew of old, and where 
I hoped to get a glass of red wine before starting off again for 
Domodossola and the Lago Maggiore. The kitchen, to my 
surprise, was full of people. 

A tall bearded mountaineer in a rough green coat stood in. 
the middle of the room, a gun under one arm, and holding his 
soft peaked hat, ornamented with edelweiss and eagles’ feathers, 
in his hand, while he respectfully bargained with an old clean- 
shaven monk, who was standing in the shadow of the great 
fireplace, for the price of a fine pair of newly-shot chamois 
which lay on the floor at his feet with their legs tied together in 
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a bunch, showing that they had been carried to the hospice on 
a pole. Two other monks were bending over the dead chamois, 
and a great shaggy St. Bernard dog was sniffing inquisitively at 
the bare knees of a young peasant who was leaning against the 
wall, dressed in the short jacket and breeches of the Swiss 
mountaineers, and holding an alpenstock in his hand. The 
scene reminded me of nothing so much as Landseer’s famous 
picture of ‘Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time.’ 

The bargaining, such as it was, did not take long, for I had 
hardly entered when the monks, with the help of the peasant- 
boy, picked up the two chamois and carried them off, pre- 
sumably to the larder, and I was left alone with the happy 
sportsman whose kill I had just admired. He was a fine, well- 
made man, of Swiss nationality, as he told me, and a guide by 
profession ; he had but recently obtained a licence to shoot 
chamois, and, as the season for Alpine climbing at Zermatt was 
over for the year, he had come to try his luck on the mountains 
to the west of the Simplon Pass, with excellent results. 

‘It must be a dangerous amusement !’ I remarked inquiringly. 

‘Yes, monsieur,’ he answered with a smile, ‘but we get 
used to that on the Matterhorn! It is tedious work, though, 
sometimes,’ he added musingly. ‘I have hunted for eight days 
without ever sighting a chamois, and these last two nights I 
have slept on the mountain side. It was this morning, soon 
after dawn, that I got those two. My nephew Franz, who has 
eyes like the eagles, told me yesterday evening that he had seen 
them coming up the side of the valley, and this morning, just 
as the snowfields began to turn red in the first rays of the sun, 
we saw them again, not two hundred yards off, on the opposite 
side of the valley, down by the torrent. These were the two 
you saw, on a little grass plateau near some pine-trees, and 
three or four others farther off. It was lucky we had not 
moved about or made any noise during the night; we had not 
even lit a fire, and the wind blew from them, so they could not 
scent us. I did not dare to shoot at once, for the light was 
still bad, so we waited almost an hour, as quiet as mice, and 
then I fired and brought down one. He rolled into the water 
and was nearly carried away. The other cleared the torrent at 
one leap and came bounding up in his terror almost towards 
us ; I shot him when he was hardly thirty yards off!’ 

As we stood talking the monks re-entered, and with them 
an Englishman, who had walked up from Berisal to see the 
pictures of St. Bernard, the founder of the Order, and of 
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Napoleon, who as First Consul had given the money to build the 
monastery on the Simplon. One of the monks volunteered to 
show him the hospice, and another, the old clean-shaven friar 
who had previously done the bargaining for the chamois, 
opened a large pinewood cupboard and brought out some 
glasses and a bottle of wine, which he set down on the kitchen 
table for me and the Swiss to partake of. 

‘Would monsieur like some grapes?’ he asked. ‘They 
were brought up yesterday from the Lago, and are fresh 
and ripe. No? And you, Bernard? Help yourself in the 
cupboard then. Monsieur has been talking to our sporting 
friend, I see! A fine figure of a man, our good Bernard, 
monsieur, with his eagle feathers in his green hat and his 
gun that comes all the way from Munich in Baviére—truly a 
“mighty hunter before the Lord!” There are many such in 
these parts, monsieur, both Swiss and Italians; and in the 
summer and autumn they come regularly enough to the hospice 
and bring game to sell, and drink our red wine and tell us of 
all the marvellous ‘adventures they have had up there among 
the mountain peaks. They will talk for hours, monsieur, of 
the wonderful shots they have made, but they never mention 
the number of times they miss, eh, Bernard? And then some 
day, late in the spring, monsieur, when the snow begins to 
melt and the avalanches go crashing over the Devil’s Pass, one 
every five minutes, in the evening perhaps at supper-time, when 
the poor friars are enjoying their soup or warming their hands 
at the fire, a woman with her hair and shoulders all white with 
snow, or a child breathless with running, will dash into the 
room and gasp out that Luigi the guide, or Franz or Giacomo, 
shall we say, has not been seen for three days ; and Tonio, the 
diligence guard, passing through the village, has told Signor 
Paoli at the inn of a voice that he has heard calling faintly for 
help in the ravine near the Italian frontier. And then the poor 
old monks have to gird up their sou¢anes, light the lanterns, and 
let loose the dogs, and go out into the night, though their 
voices sound faint and their torches burn dimly in the storm of 
snow that whirls round them in great circles and drives in their 
faces. The dogs know their work well, monsieur, and the 
friars, though they be old and frail and mere children in 
strength and courage beside Bernard here—eh, Bernard ?— 
they know every rock and bush on the mountain side, and 
could cross the valley blindfold without a stumble. And so it 
is that, after an hour’s search, we hear the deep bark of old 
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Sempione, and on reaching him we find the lost man, half 
buried in the drifting snow, with a leg broken in a fall perhaps, 
and half dead with hunger and cold. We give him brandy 
from the miniature barrel that old Sempione carries on his 
collar, and chafe his numbed limbs and bring him up to the 
hospice, where he is nursed back to life ; but sometimes, alas ! 
we arrive too late, and all we can do is to carry his body sadly 
home on a rough stretcher of pine-wood and next day chant a 
“de Profundis” in the chapel for the salvation of his soul. 

As the friar finished speaking, I heard the bells of the 
diligence-horses and the voice of the guard calling for me to 
come out and take my place for the start, so putting some francs 
in the poor-box that hung on the wall and taking leave of the 
old friar, the Swiss, and the St. Bernard dog, I strolled out to the 
road in front of the hospice, where the diligence was waiting. 

The fresh mountain air felt chilly after the warm kitchen, 
though the sun still shone brightly on the snowfields above. 
A light breeze from the valley brought with it the scent of 
pine-trees, and the smooth white road, made by Napoleon’s 
sappers, stretched in a long curving line among the grey rocks 
and the heather towards Italy and the south. The only sounds 
that broke the silence of that great solitude were the jingling 
of the harness-bells and the sullen roar of the torrent that 
leaped and fell over the huge boulders far below. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also 
be given away each month, each of them consisting of an 
original drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate 
the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course necessary, 
and when possible the negative should be sent as well as the 
print. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

We shall be unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and we reserve the right of using anything 
of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a 
prize. The proprietors reserve to themselves the copyright on 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE SEPTEMBER COMPETITION 


The First Prize in the September competition has been — 
divided among the following competitors: Miss Cecily Adams, 
Wolstanton, Staffordshire ; Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; Mr. H. 
Buckhurst Lacey, Hampstead ; and Mr. A. E. Johnson, Temple 
Chambers, London. Original drawings have been sent to a 
number of other competitors. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


‘A PUNCTURE’ 
Photograph taken by Mr. H. Buckhurst Lacey, Hampstead 


PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT FISHING IN THE LIFFEY 
Photograph taken by Mrs, Auberon Stourton, Paxtor Hill, St, Neots 
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THE RACE FOR ‘DOGGETT'S COAT AND BADGE,’ 1900 
RICHARD HENRY TURK, OF KINGSTON, APPROACHING THE TATE GALLERY 
Photograph taken by Mr, A, E. Johnson, Temple Chambers, E.C. 


AN ANXIOUS MOMENT 
Photograph taken by Miss S. D. Pilkington, Sandside, Thurso 


RYPER SHOOTING IN NORWAY. WAITING FOR THE BIRDS TO RISE 
Photograph taken by Miss M. Ticehurst, St. Leonards-on-Sea 
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THE RACE FOR ‘ DOGGETT’S COAT AND BADGE,’ 1g00 
PERCY CHARLES WHEELER, OF RICHMOND, SWAMPED AT BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE 


Photograph taken by Mr. A. E. Johnson, Temple Chambers, E.C. 


PARIS INTER-COLLEGIATE FOOTBALL 
Photograph taken by Mr. L. G. André, Paris 


DUCK SHOOTING CAMP ON THE MURRAY RIVER, NEW SOUTH WALES 
Photograph taken by Mr. A. J. Dease, Celbridge, Ireland 
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DARTMOOR HUNT POINT-TO-POINT RACES, 1899 
Captain Daniell was all but off, his horse ‘ Rats’ having stumbled over the bank. 
Despite this narrow snave he won the race in fine style 


Photograph taken by Mr. E. D. Fawcett, 1 orquay 


AN ARCHERY MEETING IN HERTFORDSHIRE, JULY I900 
Photograph taken by Miss A. M. Wigram, Aston, Stevenage 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


HUNTING AT BLACKMOOR, HANTS, 1898 
Photograph taken by Mr. J. A. Simson, Bombay 


THE GAMEKEEPER 
Photograph taken by Mr. H. Vaughan Walker, Middlesbrough 
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TROUT FISHING ON THE UPPER REACHES OF THE DEVERON, ABERDEENSHIRE 
Photograph taken by Mr. Alex. Duff, Aberdeen 


PARTRIDGE DRIVING IN KENT 
Photograth taken by Mr. F, H. Hutton, Lincoln 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


A VERY remarkable thing is the extraordinary manner in 
which absolutely baseless stories—fables without an atom of 
foundation—often become generally current. At Newmarket 
the other day two people at different times gave me an 
elaborate and detailed account of the manner in which the 
American forward seat came to be adopted. According to this 
legend, Sloan went to one of the Southern States to ride 
several horses sent down from a leading Northern stable— 
animals that were confidently expected to sweep the board. 
No sort of sweeping was done. In those days Sloan sat 
upright in his saddle in the English fashion. The Southern 
jockeys—black boys for the most part—sat on their horses’ 
withers as the American jockeys do now ; and the result of the 
meeting was that they carried all before them, Sloan failing to 
win a single race. Naturally struck by what he saw, he went 
home, so the story ran, diligently practised the new seat, and 
returned to the meeting next year, where he was received with 
a certain amount of derision, the Southern jockeys confidently 
anticipating that matters would fall out as they had the year 
before. Sloan, however, rode in their style, beat them at their 
own game, and on this occasion the sweeping duly came off. 
This struck me as rather an interesting anecdote ; but I took 
the precaution of asking Sloan what amount of truth there was 
in it, and he told me there was absolutely none whatever. He 
hit on the idea accidentally, he said, when larking about on a 
training ground one morning. It was quite by chance that 
he happened to get forward over his horse’s withers, but he 
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found the animal went so much more smoothly and easily 
when ridden thus that he set himself to practising the style, 
with the results we so constantly see. It would be interesting 
to know how the fable of the expeditions to the Southern 
States and the black jockeys arose, 


A correspondent writes to tell me that at a shooting lunch 
the other day a discussion arose as to the proportionate number 
of the principal kinds of game killed annually in the British 
Isles, and those who were present seem to have come to a 
general agreement. He thinks it would be interesting to elicit 
other opinions, and it will not surprise me to find considerable 
disagreement with the conclusions reached by my correspon- 
dent and his friends, though, of course, sport varies much 
in different parts of the country, and the figures must be guess- 
work at best. The idea arrived at upon the occasion mentioned 
was that every year there were shot ‘twice as many pheasants 
as grouse ; twice as many partridges as pheasants and grouse 
together ; ten times as many rabbits as all these three birds 
combined.’ As regards the pheasants and grouse, this may 
possibly not be very far from the mark. To a considerable extent 
it is true that a landowner may, with fair luck and good keepers, 
shoot just about as many pheasants as he pleases. Pheasants 
are favourite objects of sport with many people for an obvious 
reason : they may be shot within easy reach of the front door 
and little exertion is required for the process. Moreover, it is 
unfortunately not to be denied that all men do not really care 
for what may be called ‘sporting shots,’ a not inconsiderable 
number are given to picking out easy birds, and no bird is 
so easy as a lumbering pheasant. The least ambitious may 
not like to massacre an unfortunate pheasant who blunders out 
of a covert half a dozen yards from the end of his gun; but 
though some men talk much about ‘rocketers’ after dinner, 
they are contented after lunch, and after breakfast, to let the 
birds rocket, to loose off at something that is nearer to them 
and is not going too fast. After a second glass of port, succeed- 
ing more than a second glass of champagne, these pheasants 
will often be described as having been much higher and 
infinitely more rapid in their movements than figures, if they 
could be accurately ascertained, would show to have been the 
case ; for, indeed, there is a great deal of human nature about 
and vanity is not a small ingredient in it. 
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Partridges, in good years, are found almost everywhere. I 
know of a covey at the present moment that were bred in a com- 
paratively small paddock, near Newmarket, within a stone’s throw 
of the house and in a spot almost surrounded by roads and build- 
ings. ‘The painted partridge lies in every field,’ as some poet 
remarked—though I am ashamed to say I do not know which poet 
it was, for I never came across the lines in print nor ever heard 
them except from the late Lord de L’Isle, who was given to quoting 
them as he walked over the pastures and ploughs of Penshurst. 
In spite of the ubiquity of the partridge, however, and of the 
fact that grouse are only found in certain districts, I should be 
inclined to doubt whether twice as many partridges as pheasants 
and grouse are now shot annually, nor do | suppose that the 
calculation with regard to rabbits is very accurate. On several 
large estates which I know a rabbit is rarelyseen. The biggest 
bag at the making of which I ever assisted was near Newmarket, 
in a short day on which we left out three beats that were to 
have been included and would have added very largely to the 
total. The head of game killed by seven or eight guns— 
I forget at the moment which—was 1908, and there were 
not enough rabbits to make up the last figure. Elsewhere, 
of course, rabbits far out-total the birds, and it must be 
remembered that though there were so few rabbits on the 
estate to which I have referred, a large number must have been 
killed there previously. My correspondent says nothing about 
hares. Ihave taken part in the making of big bags upon estates 
where a hare was seldom seen ; out of the total just quoted of 
1908 head, however, the hares numbered 358. I shall be glad 
to have the ideas of other correspondents on this subject. 


For some time past lovers of the turf have been hoping 
that, before the end of the season, some good young animal 
would come out to redeem the character of the two-year-olds, 
who have been beating each other all the season, thereby 
proclaiming themselves moderate animals. If, however, we 
find nothing good when the Middle Park Plate has been run, 
the inference is that nothing good is to be found. A certain 
amount of hope was centred in the unnamed son of Florizel II. 

and Red Enamel, who had been bought in at auction for 6200 
guineas. He, however, was coughing, and consequently could 
not run. The general-opinion with regard to the Middle Park 
Plate was that the race would be a repetition of the Champagne 
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Stakes at Doncaster with Veles left out—that is to say, that 
Orchid and Star Shoot would fight out the finish, They came 
near to doing so, but just failed by the narrowest margin to 
give 7 lb. to Floriform, a son of Florizel II. and Maid of Athol, 
who had missed three previous engagements and was running 
for the first time. He just beat Orchid, Star Shoot a head behind, 
and is consequently some q Ib. or 5 lb. inferior to these two, whilst 
he has such questionable hocks that it seems doubtful whether 
he will stand much work. It is extremely lucky for owners of 
English two-year-olds that Eryx is not engaged in the Derby, for 
this French two-year-old appears to be a really good animal, and 
it is quite evident that the English two-year-olds are an extremely 
poor lot. 


At the time of writing, the Stewards of the Jockey Club are 
inquiring into certain matters which there can be no sort of 
doubt urgently demanded investigation. How near the truth 
they will get remains to be seen, for the business of proving the 
suspicions which have been aroused is an exceedingly difficult 
matter. Every one who has known much of racing is aware how 
often owners, trainers, and jockeys are believed to be practising 
iniquity when in truth they have had no other wish than to 
win races they are supposed to have been desirous of losing. 
But there is one question to be asked when an animal which 
has seemed to have an exceptionally good chance is beaten in 
his race, and that is, How did he go in the market? If his 
defeat has been foreshadowed, then ground for suspicion arises. 
Two or three times at Newmarket odds were laid on apparent 
‘ good things,’ the odds shortened, and those who had laid them 
mournfully remarked to each other, even before the horses had 
started to go to the post, ‘This won’t win!’ In the cases of 
which I am thinking the animals were badly beaten, and the 
criticisms freely passed on trainers and jockeys were extended 
to the Stewards of the Jockey Club, who were derisively 
christened the ‘Three Blind Mice.’ This sort of sarcasm is 
painful to those who respect constituted authority, and know 
full well that the Stewards are really anxious to perform their 
difficult duties to the best of their ability. Whilst cases are still 


under investigation it would, of course, be improper to mention 
details. 


The game of billiards as played rather more than a hundred 
years ago must have been a somewhat quaint pastime, judged 
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by relation to the existing rules. In an old Sporting Magazine, 
published at the end of the last century, I came the other day 
upon a copy of the rules then in force. At this time cues had 
apparently just been brought into general use, and were 
described by a commentator as ‘the only fashionable instru- 
ment.’ The cue is spoken of as ‘the stick,’ the other implement 
being a mace—the butt end of a cue, or something like it. The 
game chiefly in vogue was played with two white balls, though 
it is stated that ‘hazards are played with as many balls as 
players, who never exceed six.’ One rule was, ‘He who holes 
both balls loses two.’ Nowadays, on the contrary, he makes 
four. Again, ‘he who strikes upon his adversary’s ball and 
holes himself ’—goes in off the white—‘loses two.’ The game 
appears to have been somewhat rough. ‘He who retains the 
end of his adversary’s stick when playing, or endeavours to 
baulk his stroke, loses one.’ Again, ‘he who throws the stick 
upon the table and hits either ball loses one.’ Certainly an 
unduly easy let-off for foul play! One rather complicated rule 
is as follows : ‘If the ball stands upon the edge of the hole, and 
after being challenged falls in, it reckons nothing, but must be 
placed where it was before.’ One would suppose that, this 
having been done, the ball would again be challenged, would 
again fall in, nothing would be reckoned, and so on indefinitely ? 
One more rule that seems to give scope for argument is this : 
‘He who stops either ball when running loses one, and being 


near the hole, loses two.’ How near the hole, one would like 
to know ? 


The game described was fifteen up, which suggests that 
those who played it could not have been ‘flyers.’ The writer, 
having discussed the two-ball game, goes on to speak of 
‘carambole’ as ‘a new-fangled game of French extraction,’ 
played with three balls, one white, one with a spot on it, and 
the other red. Seeing how infinitely superior this game is to 
that now played in France on tables without pockets, it is 
strange that the French should have abandoned the methods of 
a century ago; nor do I understand why a game, of which 
hazards were the chief point, should have been called ‘ caram- 
bole. Then, as now, the player scored three if he potted the 
red, and two if he put down the white, two for a losing hazard, 
the commentator remarking ‘thus it frequently happens that 
seven are got by a single shot’—a useful sort of shot, too, as 
this game was only sixteen up. There was also a game called 
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‘Russian carambole,’ one detail of which was that the player, 
having made a losing hazard, could put his own ball where he 
chose. One would imagine that it could not take long to make 
sixteen if this were permitted. 


I much regret my inability to notice books at adequate 
length, for I should like to say something in detail* about 
Captain Horace Hayes’ new volume on ‘Stable Management 
and Exercise.’ As it is, I can only recommend the book as 
the work of an exceptional competent authority, who thoroughly 
understands his subject and is able to make the results of his 
practical knowledge clear to readers. There is much in this 
volume which, so far as I know, has not been dwelt on by any 
previous writer on the horse. I chance to have had personal 
knowledge of Captain Hayes’ sound common sense. A good 
many years ago a favourite mare belonging to a very dear 
friend of mine hurt herself. The local veterinary surgeon was 
called in, prescribed ‘potions and poultices, and the patient got 
rather worse than better. Another professor was brought 
down from London, who made some changes in the treatment 
without any good results. In those days I chanced to see 
Captain Hayes occasionally, and talked to him about the 
injured animal. He very kindly offered to go down with me to 
the country to see her, with the result that within a few weeks 
the horse was as sound and well as ever she had been. 
Another extremely pleasant book, which perhaps I need 
scarcely recommend to readers of this Magazine, is ‘Autumns 
in Argyleshire with Rod and Gun,’ by the Hon. A. E. 
Gathorne-Hardy, for several of the articles are re-published from 
these pages, and special value is given to them by eight photo- 
gravure illustrations from original drawings by Mr. Archibald 
Thorburn. I may also add a word about ‘Sport and Travel - 
East and West,’ by Mr. F. C. Selous, the greater part of which 
is also re-published from this Magazine. These last two are 
issued by Messrs. Longman, Captain Hayes’ book by Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett. 
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